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Preface 


From its earliest meetings in the autumn of 1963, the 
Commission has felt the capital of Canada to be one of its 
prime areas of concern. As the seat of the federal government 
itself, the City of Ottawa and its vicinity must ee a very 
special role - indeed a symbolic and pathfinding role - in the 


development of the concept of equal partnership that is enunciated 


in the Commission's terms of reference. 


The Commission's interest in the capital was expressed 
at its preliminary public hearing in Ottawa on November 7, 1963, 
and when the research programme was begun systematically in 
May 1964, one of the first projects to be undertaken was a 
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federal capital area from the standpoint 


thorough study of the 
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of the Commissionts term 
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so as to include both the governmental and non-governmental 
sectors. oOpecial attention was devoted to education, and to the 
cultural facilities of the area. Some areas, such as municipal 


government, proved to be more complex than was at first expected. 


ae 


The end result was a study of considerable proportions. 


In the meantime, while the study progressed, governmental 
relations in the area were in a state of flux. In 1964 the 
Government of Ontario initiated a special commission of inquiry 
into municipal government and intermunicipal relations in Carleton 
County. The Jones Commission brought in its final report and 
recommendations in June, 1965. ‘While its recommendations were 


not accepted in detail, planning for a new regional government 
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continued. 


Municipal Affairs, 


On February 1, 1967, the 


t 


Mir. J.W. Spooner, 


proposal for a new metropolitan form 


of the Ontario portion of the Ottawa 


studied by municipal representatives 


enactment by the Ontario legislature 


During the sane period another 


Ontario Minister for 
presented an official 

of government for the whole 
area, suggesting that it be 
and revised with a view to 


in 1968. 


body, the Ontario Advisory 


Committee on Confederation, commissioned Professor D.C. Rowat 


to prepare an essay on the arguments for and against the 


establishment of a federal district around the capital. 


The 


existence of this study was made known in December 1966, and it 


served to increase public inte 


of governmental 


not been 
several municipalities 


for some time. 


it 


structures in 


In the meanwhile, the 


inactive. oome clos 


has 


the 


The discussion occasi 


est in the prospects for 


been discussed interni 


a 


change 


of the capital area has 
er association among tl 


t 


tently 


oned by the Rowat report 


concerning a federal district aroused interest in the Quebec 


portion of the capital area as well. 
of Quebec, the Conseil économique rég: 
has advocated the creation of a Quebe 
Quebec portion of the National Capita 
exercised by the federal ¢ 
Commission. 


The end resul 


1 Region functions 


overnment through the 


of these developments in both provinces 


In a brief to the Govérnment 


now 
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tional Capital 


difficult to foresee, but major changes in the status of the 


federal capital area may well be evolving. 
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The discussion to date, while thorough in some directions, 
has left certain other major issues virtually untouched. Perhaps 
because of the provincial boundary, there has been little thought 
given to the metropolitan area on both sides of the Ottawa River 
as a single urban complex, even from the standpoint of regional 
planning. There has been little attention directed towards the 
interests of the federal government in the area. What has been 
notably absent from the Jones and Spooner plans in particular 
has been any consideration of the special linguistic and cultural 
complexion of the capital area. The Commission's research on the 
federal capital, on the other hand, has concentrated specifically 


on these linguistic and cultural dimensions. 


The Commission has accordingly decided, in view of the 
special circumstances, to publish separately and as soon as 
possible its own two volumes of research findings with respect to 


the federal c 


a 


pital area, in the hope that they may prove a useful 
contribution to the current public debate on the governmental 
structure of the area. This first volume, dealing with governmental 
and judicial aspects, is perhaps the most topical in the light of 
current proposals for change. A second volume, dealing with 


educational and other matters, is to follow as soon as it can be 


made ready. 


The Commission feels that it would be premature to present 


its recommendations concerning the federal capital in this volume. 
In the first place, the situation is a complex one, and requires 
the most carcful consideration. Secondly, its proposals concerning 
the capital should not be made in isolation; they may be better 


understood when presented in the context of its recommendations 
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for Canada as a whole. It is therefore intended that the 
recommendations concerning the future status of the federal 


capital should be developed in Part | of the Final Report. 
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sur les disparités des revenus de travail 
entre britanniques et frangais, zone 
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Les cadres géographique et politique 


The National Capital Region is situated on both sides 
of the Ottawa river some 75 miles west of its juncture with the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. As may be seen from Map H, the Region 
is in the shape of an irregular rectangle, dissected in an east- 
west direction by the Ottawa river and in a north-south direction 
by the Gatineau and Rideau rivers. These three rivers together 
form a cross, the juncture of which is more or less the centre 
of urban development, the Ottawa-Hull metropolitan area. 

North of the Ottawa river is the province of Quebec, and 
to its south, the province of Ontario. The Region as a whole is 
approximately 1,800 square miles in size,-of which 1,050 are on 
the Ontario side, and 750 on the Quebec side. At the census OT 
1961 the population of the Region was just under half a million, 
or more specifically, 492,000. 

Topographically, the Gatineau Hills are the most prominent 
landmark of the Region. Pre-Cambrian mountains worn down by 
glaciers, they form part of the Canadian Shield. The retreat of 
the glaciers about 10,000 years ago left only a thin layer of 
Bare that Sa sulbuye in the uplands is difficult; the mineral 
and forestry resources of the Gatineau, however, played a major 
role in the early economic development of the capital region. 


- 


Today the uplands are being increasingly utilized for recreational 
purposes. 

The glaciers which wore down the uplands also had the 
effect of depressing the level of the land so that, after their 
retreat, the sea covered much of the area up to the Gatineau. 


When the land rose and the seas retreated, a deep layer of silt, 


sand and clay was deposited over a bed of sedimentary rocks. 
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Thus, in contrast to the rugged and picturesque Gatineau Hills, 
the land to the south and west is gently sloping and suited to 


eed 


16) 


agriculture, which takes the form of dairy farming, meat and 
production, and market gardening for local sales. Another economic 
resource of the low-land area is the building material to be found 
in the underlying sedimentary rocks. Industry in the capital 
region tends to be of the type servicing the natural resources of 
-forestry and agriculture (pulp and paper, cement, dairy plants, 
meat packing, etc.) However, as will be shown later, industry is 
of secondary importance to government in the economic life of the 
Region. 

In the central urban area of the Region, the variations 
in altitude are far less pronounced. Rising from the Ottawa river, 
which below the City of Ottawa is some 135 feet above sea level, 


‘ently rolling in character. Most of the urban area, 


Les seuls obstacles majeurs du terrain au sein du centre 
urbain de la Région sont les cours dteau: la riviére Outaouais 
et ses deux troncons, la riviére Rideau et la riviére Gatineau, 
ainsi que le canal Rideau. la riviére Outaouais coule vers l'test 
et traverse la zone métropolitaine en entier. Elle stélargit 
considérablement A Deschénes pour former un lac du méme nom, 


les de largeur en certains endroits; to 
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the east, it passes through a series of rapids, and then through 
the Chaudiére Falls. Par ailleurs, la riviére Gatineau qui descenc 


des régions boisées au nord, du cote québécois, jette ses eaux 


A son instar, la riviére Rideau monte 


dans la riviére Outaouais. 
des régions plutét plates et rurales du sud jusqu'a 1'Outaouais. 


Le canal Rideau, construit pour des raisons dtordre militaire 
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entre 1827 et 1932, relie en partant de la ville d'Ottawa, la 
riviére Outaouais 4 Kingston. Autrefois trés importants au point 
de vue commercial, tous ces cours d'eau servent, aujourd'hui, A 
la navigation de plaisance pendant la belle saison; il existe 
encore toutefois un peu de flottage du bois sur l'Outaouais et la 
Gatineau. 

The Ottawa river is clearly a geographic element of major 


The 


importance both to the Region as a whole and its urban core. 
land on either side slopes down toward the river, forming a valley 
which has been a natural funnel of human settlement. Moreover, 


tad 


it was the existence of the O 


cr 


tawa as a communication and transport 
ation line, its confluence with the Gatineau and Rideau rivers and 
the existence of the Chaudiére Falls and the various rapids, which 
constituted the original foundation of urban growth. 

Yet paradoxically, if the Ottawa river has been the 
foundation and focus of development, it also divides the area, bott 
politically and physically. The Ottawa forms the border between 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and thus the boundary between 
two political jurisdictions with differing linguistic, cultural, 
and legal orientations. This perspective is somewhat blurred by 
the mixture of English- and French-speaking population which occurs 
on both sides of the river, but the legal and political systems 
are separate, and the river's role as a physical barrier is 
matched by its role as a provincial border. 

To consider the geographical side more closely, it is 
apparent that the Ottawa, together with the Rideau and the 
Gatineau rivers, form the only natural obstacles te transport and 
communication in the built up area which, it will be remembered, 


is relatively flat and regular in topography. If, for instance, 
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one were to construct an imaginary model of the capital region, 
and then to remove the Ottawa river from the model, there then 
seem to exist few significant economic or geographic reasons why 
the presently asymmetrical pattern of urban development should not 
have proceeded in a more "rounded" fashion, that is to say, few 
geographic reasons why the Quebec side should not have developed 
apace with the Ontario side. 

However, the double role of the Ottawa as both a physical 
and political division seems to have had a certain negative impact 
on attempts to reduce its divisive effects on transport and 
communication. In other words, mants attempt to superimpose his 

wn environment on his natural surroundings has, in the case of 
overcoming the natural obstacle of the Ottawa river, been made more 
difficult by the river's role as a political boundary. The 
practical consequences of this may be measured in terms of the 
bridging facilities available over the three rivers. 

En 1966, on calcule quatre ponts avec 14 voies sur la 
ides Outaouais. Avant l'ouverture du Pont Cartier-MacDonald 
le 15 octobre, 1965, il ntexistait que huit voies. Par ailleurs: 
la situation est bien différente sur la riviére Rideau. On-compte 
au moins 32 voies réparties entre 9 ponts sur une distance de sept 
milles, i.e., Rideau Falls a4 Mooneys Bay. Avec l'tavénement du 
pont Heron Road il existera 4 nouvelles voies. Par ailleurs, sur 
la riviére Gatineau on reléve 3 ponts avec au total 7 voies entre 
Wakefield et la riviére Outaouais. Relevons en passant que sur 
la riviére Outaouais dans la direction est, il ntexiste pas de 
pont avant Hawkesbury et dans la direction ouest, avant Chenaux, 


that is; for 55 and: 50 miles’ respectively. 
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Ces voies de circulation en plus d'tétre nécessaires a 
1ltexpansion urbaine du territoire sont aussi nécessaires au 
développement social et économique de cette zone métropolitaine 
et 4 ltintégration de ses différentes parties. While many factors 
have contributed to the unequal development of the two provincial 
components of the metropolitan area referred to earlier, the 
paucity of bridge connections between Ontario and Quebec, in 
comparison with those over the Rideau, for instance, has 
undoubtedly played its part. For, while the Rideau has long since 
ceased to represent an obstacle to the flow of population, the 
Ottawa river, on the other hand, has remained both a political and 
a physical limitation on the normal growth pattern of the urban 

Municipalités. The National Capital Region is a complex 
of interlocking governmental jurisdictions, ranging from the 
federal and provincial levels to some 70-odd jurisdictions on the 
level of local government. 

The first settlement in the area was on the north shore 
of the Ottawa river. What is now the City of Hull began as a 
predominantly English-speaking Protestant community, but by-the 
time of Confederation the French-speaking Catholic element was 
strong. In 1875 the settlement was incorporated as a city. Ottawa 
traces its origins to what began as two separate villages, Upper 
Town (along the Ottawa, west of Rideau Canal) and Lower Town 
(east of the canal), the latter having a more French-speaking 
orientation than the former. The two villages grew together, and 
the two became known in 1827 as Bytown, which was then incorporated 


as a town in 1850, and as the City of Ottawa in 1855. 
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The City of Ottawa now covers a territory of over 30,000 
acres (larger than the area of the City of Toronto), bordered on 
the south, east and west either directly by the Federally-owned 
Greenbelt (a zone limited to non-urban land use) or by buffer 
zones of suburban developments in Nepean and Gloucester townships 
both of which are of mixed rural-urban character. In the northee 
. corner of Ottawa, within the City boundaries, are the autonomous 
municipalities of the City of Eastview and the Village of 
Rockcliffe Park. 

On the north shore of the Ottawa river, the City of Hull, 
whose trend of development has been northward, is flanked on the 
east bank of the Gatineau river by Pointe-Gatineau, Gatineau and 
Templeton. To the west lie Lucerne (formerly Hull South), a lars 
mixed rural-urban area, the village of Deschénes, and the town 
of Aylmer, an older, independent community now merging with the 
growing suburban development to its.east. 

The metropolitan area of Ottawa, which is a concept 
developed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to embrace all the 
parts of a contiguous urban area in close economic, geographic ar 
social relationship with each other, included at the 1961 census 
some: 13 separate municipalities, of which 8 are on the Quebec sic 
and 5 on the Ontario side (see Mapl2). At that time the populat: 
of the census metropolitan area was 429,750, or about 87 per cent 
of the total population of the National Capital Region. By the 
1966 census this figure had grown to 489,392. 

The Ottawa area, like other large centres in Canada, 
reflects the rapid urbanization of Canada in recent years. It ne 
only ranks fifth highest in population among the major Canadian 


metropolitan areas, but as will be seen in Table 1.1, its growth 
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rate over the past 15 years is the fourth highest. Between 1951 
and 1966 its population increased by 67.5 per cent. 
Table 1.1 


Population growth of the nine largest 
metropolitan areas in Canada, 1951-1966 


NI IT I OCCT LL CETL CL LC LOG tt AT LR GR PO A NC yee i DS 
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Population , Percentage | 

Metropolitan Area | 1951 1966ae o35|. Inenease «1 _! 

ee i (ie bs ae Ga ea ia ) 

1. Calgary 142,315 328,258 130.9 | 

2. Edmonton 176,782 398,587 Ieee 
4. Toronte 1s 219,353 2) 2,185,637 Tha 
L. Ottawa 292,476 189,392 6f.5 
5. Montréal 1,471,851 | 2,418,984 64.3 
6. Hamilton 280 , 293 447,197 59.6 
Y Vancouver - 561,960 88h ,095 Sn. 3 
| 8. Québec Aik 2h 2 407,731 7.5 
| 9. Winnipeg 356,813 | 505,255 41.5 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 
Catalogue: 92-535 
Bulletin: 1.1-6, Table 10; and 
preliminary 1966 census compilations 


1966 figures are provisional. 


The rapid growth of the population has not, however, 
proceeded in an even fashion throughout the capital area. As 
indicated by Table 1.2, the urban core (Ottawa, Hull, Eastview) 
has been accounting for a diminishing percentage of the total 


metropolitan area population. Relatively sveakin these 
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Tableau 1.2 


Distribution de la population dans 
la zone métropolitaine d'Ottawa 


Total.ZM. 


Ottawa 
Kastview 
Nepean 
Gloucester 


Rockcliffe Park 


Hull 

Gatineau 
Pointe-Gatineau 
Aylmer 

Lucerne 
Templeton 
Deschénes 


Templeton ouest 


Total Ontario 


Municipalités 


429,750 _| 


268, 206 


245959 
Lo 735 
18,301 

2,08 


56,929 
13,022 
8, 85h 
6,286 
5,762 
2,965 
2,090 


332,899 


1961 et 1966 


100%, ... 


30 
252 
i.> 
#99 
0.F 
0.5 
0.2 
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reg mies 


288,735 59%0 
2h. O47 1.9 
13,420 8.9 
23,002 a, 

29155 0.4 


58,902 | 12.0 
ryeuat, 346 
10,903 200 
7,150 1.5 

8,042 1.6 

3,219 0.7 

$9792 O.k 

611 O.1 


BL Wie be | 779 


308.033 ieee I 
Recensement du Canada, 1961 
95-528 


T~13 "Ottawa" 


Recensement intercensaire, 1966, 


premiéres compilaticns; 
statistiques finales prétes dans 


deux mois (6/2/67) 
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municipalities are already highly developed (see Table 1.3), and 
thus their prospects for expansion are limited. Because of their 
restricted territory, Aylmer and Deschénes are faced with more or 
less the same situation. In contrast, the outlying, mixed urban- 
rural areas of Nepean and Gloucester townships in Ontario, and 
Lucerne and the area east of the Gatineau river on the Quebec 
side are expanding rapidly. Nepean, for instance, more than 
doubled its population between 1961 and 1966, and yet still has a 
low density of population in comparison with most of the other 13 
municipalities. 

It seems likely that a high growth rate for the metropolitan 
area will continue in the future. Population projection figure 
provided by the National Capital Commission forecast that, by the 
year 2001, the City of Ottawa and those parts of Nepean and 
Cloucester township inside the Greenbelt, will have a population 
of over 540,000. The area west of the Greenbelt will house some 
180,000 persons; south of the Greenbelt 120,000; and east of the 
Greenbelt 65,000. The area of the north shore west of the Gatineau 
river will have a projected population of 160,000; and the area 
east of the Gatineau river 115,000. The projected total for the 
entire metropolitan area for the year 2001 is 1,180,000, of whon, 
by this projection, some 275,000 or 23 per cent would live on the 


rth side of the Ottawa river. 


I. Source: statistical Keview with sxplanatory Notes: 
National ‘Capital Région. Technical Co-Ordinating 
Committee and Land Use Sub-Committee, Ottawa/Hull 
Area Transportation Study and the National 


Capital Commission. 
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Tableau 1.3 


Distribution de la population par milles carrés 
dans les municipalités de la zone métropolitaine 
d'Ottawa, 1961 et 1966 


superficie [distribution 


51) ate 
Municipalités superficie ‘Ce FEARTSE 
r 


en milles |de la pop.par|en milles |de la pop. pa 

nn | eerres »  jtigte Carre “TCerres [mille carré | 
Ottawa Lh5 hh 5,902 L5 hb 6,754 
Eastview i235 21$352 Lees 0,910 

Nepean 85.8h 230 85.8kh 506 
Gloucester 115.63 158 aR ey ag: 199 
Rockeliffe Park | - 0.67 “"})- 9.10." | [os67 "4a ein 
ous-total Ont. | 248.73 | 1,338 ss 248.73 | 533 
Hull 6.81 8,359 x 8.67 6,79k 
Gatineau aa 3,500 he ey 2,697 / 
Pointe-Gatineau Le76 5,030 ease 6,195 | 
Aylner Adak 2,806 for 3,192 | 
Lucerne Bea i 160 x33 .90 237 ) 
Templeton 2.91 1 OLS OL 1,106 
Deschénes 0.28 7,464 0.28 6,329 
Templeton ouest 32.60 28 x29.67 21 
Sous-total Qué. 86.29 l p lige a 86.10 1,255 
Total | 335.02 | 282 334.83 462 


Source: Préparé au moyen dtun planimétre par la BFS, 
section du pected hers. le 7 février, 1967, 
et le recensement ntercensaire, 1966, 


premiéres Sisriy at aaa 


premiéres con rae arr op hae istiques finales prétes 
dans deux mois (6/2/67). 


"x" indicates change in area in 1966. 
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Patterns of language in the Capital 


To investigate the linguistic and cultural orientation of the 
population of the federal capital area is to raise some rather 
subtle problems. A man may be fully bilingual in French and English 
for all practical purposes, yet he may lean strongly towards one or 
the other in terms of his own personal cultural preferences. It is 
not our purpose here to probe the complex inter-relationships between 
language, culture, and ethnic affiliation. These questions will 
doubtless be explored in other aspects of the Commission's work. 
Our present aim is simply to sketch the broad linguistic and cultural] 


pattern of the population in the federal capital area. 


For this purpose three indicators are offered by the Census 
of Canada: mother tongue, ethnic origin and official language. in 
the census mother tongue is defined as the language first learned 
in childhood and still understood. This factor offers us the best 
<i guide that we have as to the extent to which various languages are 
presently spoken, though actually it measures childhood behaviour 


rather than current usage. Ethnic origin is determined by the ethnic 


or cultural affiliation of the respondent or his paternal ancestor 


= 


on first coming to North America. While this variable is less 

valuable than mother tongue in determining current practice, it does 
offer certain evidence as to language usage over a longer period 

of time and language retention or transfer. The census classification 
of official language refers to the ability to speak one or both of 

the official languages of Canada. The significance of this variable fo: 
our purposes is that it indicates both the extent of official 


te , , 
bilingualism and the tendencies towards use of one or the other 
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1. For which, see Section V of this chapter. 
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official languages in the public sector, especially among those whose 


mother tongue is neither English nor French. 


La _ langue materneLle.: The main features of mother tongue 
distribution in the larger cities and in Canada as a whole are 
indicated in Table ok If we compare the Ottawa metropolitan area 

Tableau #3 1-4 
Distribution procentuelle de la population du Canada 


et des principales zones métropolitaines par langue 1 
maternelle, 1961 (population de 200,000 ou ines 


SS I A et Ne =A RY ee 


Régions | Population fon Senne Mere | 
A? she ¢ ee ee _francais | autres 
| k | % | I | % 
, | bntahl i ? i 
geanege dt OU a a! SRN oY 
if Pay He | 100.0 | ere Syed 6.6 
| Montréal | 100.0 ee 6h..8 11.8 
Toronto | 100.0 76.60 1.4 22.0 
Vancouver 100.0: ya Oe es, 1g23 
Winnipeg 100.0 67.9 5.9 26.2 
Hamilton 100.0 80.0 les 18.5 
Québec 100.0. 3.8 95.4 0.8 
Edmonton 100.0 71.9 5.3 24.8 
Calparvys> M1 1200 ie 49.7 ber S2ane Bobbi shdoSeaking 369630.’ 


1. Source: Calculé d'taprés tableau A, Appendice I, 


with the pattern for Canada as a whole, it will be noticed that the 
Ottawa area figures fall relatively close to the national average. 
-AL 35.7 per cent ol the population, those speaking English are just 


slightly under the Canadian average (58.4). The French-speaking 
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population of the metropolitan area accounts for 37.7 per cent of 
the total, rather higher than the national average of 28.1 per cent. 
Other languages are spoken in the Ottawa area by 6.6 per cent of the 
population, as compared with the average for Canada of 13.5 per cent. 
The over-representation of the French-speaking population in the 
ttawa metropolitan area should be noted. In terms of numerical 
proportions, the federal capital area comes considerably closer to 
a balance between the French- and English-speaking groups than does 


Usnada as a whole. 


If the Ottawa figures are compared with those for other major 
urban centres, as shown in Table ard hat will be seen that even a 
partial balance between the official language groups is a rare thing. 
_ Only Montreal, among the cities of over 200,000 in population, even 
. approximates the balance found in Ottawa, though in this case the 
French-speaking population is the more numerous. The rest of Canada's 
major cities are either predominantly English-speaking or, in the 


case of Quebec City, overwhelmingly French-speaking. 


Even among the medium-sized and smaller cities in Canada, 
relatively few have a close balance of English-speaking and French- 
speaking population. Thus measuring by mother tongue, Sudbury 
(population 80,120) was 49.7 per cent English-speaking and 30.7 per 
cent French-speaking in 1961, the rest of the population having other 
mother tongues. Timmins (40,121) was 46.2 per cent English-speaking 
and 314.3 ner cent French-speaking. Cornwall (43,639) had 54.8 per 
cent and 42.4 per cent respectively. Moncton (55,768) had 66.2 per 
cent and 32.5 per cent respectively. It will be noticed that all 
these examples are situated within the relatively bilingual area that 


constitutes a loosely defined linguistic boundary between the parts 
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of Canada that are predominantly English-speaking or predominantly 
French-speaking. Both Ottawa and Montreal fall within the same 
bilingual belt. Outside this bilingual area few major cities come 
close to a balance between the official language groups. Thus in 
Windsor only 10.3 per cent of the population is of French mother 
tongue, while in Sherbrooke only 10.5 per cent is of English mother 


tongue. 


As noted above, a rather low proportion of the population of 


the Ottawa area has a mother tongue other than English or French. 


I 
But for individual languages the pattern is rather uneven. Table 4 


ba 


shows the distribution of the eleven largest language groups by 
mother tongue in Canada in 1961 and their corresponding figures for 
. the Ottawa metropolitan area. It will be seen that a language , such 
| lie 
Tableau 22 
Distribution procentuelle de la population par 


langue maternelle, Canada et zone métropolitaine 4 
d'Ottawa, 1961 
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Canada __|_ 4.M. 


Langue maternelle _ i. d*Ottawa 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Anglais 55.5 yea 
Francais 20 wi ote 
Allemand pvt ‘ae 
Ukrainien 2.u Oi h 
Italien 1.9 1.0 
Hollandais 0.9 0.6 
Indien et Esquimau 0.9 O.02 
Polonais 0.9 +e 
Seandinave 0.6 2 hy 
| Magyar OR 2 ep’. 
| Yiddish | O.k | 0.3 
| Autres = | 250 eg Wek 
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dtaprés Tableau B, Appendice I. 
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as Italian, more frequently heard in urban rather than rural 
areas, is as strong in the Ottawa area as in the country at 
large. Other languages, such as Ukrainian, or the Indian and 
Eskimo languages, are spoken by relatively small numbers, and 
several others, including German, the Scandinavian languages, 
and Magyar, are well below their proportions for Canada as a 
whole. As a result Italian is the third-ranking language of 
the Ottawa area, both absolutely and in percentage terms, but 
for every person of Italian mother toneue there are 24 who have 


French and 36 who have English. 


When one passes from the Ottawa metropolitan area as a 


whole to an analysis of its two provincial components, 


separately, the element of linguistic balance is sharply reduced. 


The following diagram will illustrate the distribution of each 


language group on either side of the provincial boundary: 
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Diagram 1 
Distribution de la population 


c6té ontarien et cdté québécoi 
métropolitaine d'Ottawa, 1961 
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As indicated earlier, just over three quarters of the total 
metropolitan population live on the Ontario side. Of the English- 
speaking group, roughly one person in twenty lives on the Quebec 
side. The French-speaking population, however, is divided almost 
exactly in equal proportions by the provincial boundary. When 
measured by mother tongue, some 50.6 per cent live on the Quebec 
side while 49.4 per cent live in Ontario. If, however, we measure 
by the alternate criterion of French ethnic origin, we find that 
the majority (53.2 per cent) live on the Ontario sidkra As a result 
one half of the French community in the capital area is in certain 
respects oriented towards Quebec, while the other half is similarly 


oriented towards Ontario. 


When viewed from the standpoint of each province separately, 
therefore, each sector of the federal capital area shows a fairly 
marked predominance of one language or the other. Thus approximately 
five out of every six persons on the Quebec side are of French 
mother tongue, while approximately two out of every three persons 
on the Ontario side are of English mother tongue. In both sectors 


the numerical importance of the predominant language group is 


. 
«< 


reinforced by the linguistic composition of the province as a whole. 


However, when one looks at individual municipalities, the 
picture must be qualified still further. At the 1961 census, the 
City of Eastview in Ontario had a French-speaking majority of 61.0 
per cent, while Lucerne (formerly Hull South) on the Quebec side had 


an English-speaking majority of 52.2 per cent. These are the limiting 


l. This discrepancy between mother tongue and ethnic origin 
will be examined later. See below p.!21 ef <q. 
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cases, but some oP the other merccelitan area municipalities also 
had quite a substantial representation of the other official language 
group. The Township of Gloucester in Ontario, for example, was 

39.6 per cent French by mother tongue; eee of Aylmer in Quebec 
was 41.3 per cent English by mother tongue. Nor should we forget 

the City of Ottawa itself which was 21.2 per cent French by mother 
tongue. Ottawa is the largest of the area municipalities, and in 
absolute numbers its population of French mother tongue is the largest 
concentration of French-speaking people of any municipality in the 


Gi Car. 


If we pause to emphasize these variations from one part of the 


: metropolitan area to another, it is to make clear the rather important 


implications of ss choice of territory which is being considered 


f 1 


as the capital area. As the figures in Table o ahidaiiia sh te, the 
imbalance between the French-speaking and English-spea} cing populations 
is smallest for the metropolitan area as a whole, including both 

the Quebec and the Ontario sectors; it widens very considerably when 
the Ontario portion alone is considered, and becomes wider still 
within the City of Ottawa alone.” The population on the Quebec side 
therefore must be considered.a significant demographic factor in the 
linguistic structure of ‘the federal capital area. Its effect is to 
increase the relative population of French mother tongue from about 


one out of five in the City of Ottawa to three out of eight in the 


wider urban community. 


1. For the detailed distribution by municipalities, see Appendix ] 


Tables D.1 ana D.2. 


The recent proposal by the Ontario government for an nea metro- 
politan governnient would include all of Carleton County ue eee 
352,932) and the Township of Cumberland (population 5,478 

Russell County. In 1961 the proportions by mother tongue within 
this area were 68.7 per cent English, 23.4 per cent French and 7.9 
per cent other languages... Information supplied by D.B.5. 
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Tableau 233 


Distribution procentuelle de la population 
par, langue maternelle, zone métropolitaine 
d'Ottawa, 1961 
Be cs an a Ee 
| __siLangue maternelle 


Régions Population | 
ov aah | | anglais | francais | autres 
wage ek ; 
Zone métropolitaine | 429,750 | 
d'Ottawa 100.0 : es en lie p G76 
“~ ia * s 
Coté ontarien Oo apa 7 . 
(Ottawa, Eastview, LQO8O per... & Sly ek Sel 
Gloucester, Nepean, : 
Rockcliffe Park) | 
Ville d'Ottawa 268 , 206 : 
100.0 | 70.1 pie Bey 
Paci saciiasiind a ; ue Oe | | : pare aes oat 
bares: Recensement clu Canada, (96) 
Catalogue s QI-S4HT 
Bulletin: 12-4. 
Ethnic origin. While the data on mother tongues offer perhaps 


the most direct evidence that the census can provide as to current 


. 


~ language usage, some further insight can be gained by the use of 


data on ethnic origin. From these we can make inferences about 
language usage in the past, and when combined with the mother tongue 


variable we can measure in approximate terms the degree of maintenance 


.* 


of an original language presumably corresponding to ethnic origin, 
or, as the case may be, the degree of transfer to another language. 
This also enables us to gauge the relative pull towards one language 
or another in areas where two or more languages are currently in use. 


17 
Table 2%, then, presents an overall comparison of mother tongue 


and ethnic origin, in order to show the net gains and losses of the 


dish, French and all other languages in relation to nopulation 
_——_— - * - = _ Nee = .< c> ~ te = i x 


figures by ethnic origin. Such a measure can only be a rough 


approximation. It does show, however, that for the metropolitan area 
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| as a whole the population is 55.7 per cent of English mother tongue, 
e butvonly-44.0eper*cent British by origin. Conversely, 37.7 per cent 
of the population is French by mother tongue, but a larger number, 
LO.8 per cent, are of French origin. The highest rate of change is 
found among the other groups, who account for 15.2 per cent of the 
population by origin but only 6.6 per cent by mother tongue. As the 
table shows, the tendencies for the metropolitan area as a whole are 
reflected in both Ottawa and Hastview. Hull is slightly different 
in that both English and French show a net gain at the expense of 
other languages. 
Tableau Adis 
Distribution procentuelle de ia population 


par origine ethnique et langue maternelle, 
zone métropolitaine dtOttawa, 1961 
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Source: Recensement du Canada, 1961 
Catalogue: 92-545 et 92-5h9 
Bulletin: 1.2-5 et 1.2-9 


Analysis of the data on mother tongue and ethnic origin points 
towards two broad trends in language behaviour. First, there is a 
fairly strong tendency for those of non-British, non-French origin 
to adopt one of the official languages - in this case usually English - 


as mother tongue. Second, as some further analysis will show, there 
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is some tendency for those of one official language to have the 
other as mother tongue where the latter predominates in the 


community. 


In the Ottawa area, residents of other origins tend to a very 
strong degree, to adopt English rather than French in making a 
transfer to one of the official languages. The distribution of 
mother tongues for the groups of non-British, non-French origin is 

More than half these of Germait ovicin 
given in Table J of Appendix I. It shows that (57.4 per cent 
now have English as mother tongue, while only 3.5 per cent of this 
group have French as their mother tongue. Almost all of the remaindei 
(38.4 per cent) retain German as mother tongue. Perhaps a more 
interesting example is the group of Italian origin: 24.5 per cent 
‘of those of Italian origin in the Ottawa area now report inglish as 
their mother tongue, against only 3.6 per cent reporting French. In 


Montreal, by comparison, the relative pull of French is perceptibly 


Hy 


stronger, for there, 12.0 per cent of the Italians report French as 
mother tongue as against 5.6 per cent who report English as mother 


tongue. 


However, it is the census data on official languages which 
give us the clearest view of the linguistic orientation of the 
population of non-French, non-Pritish origin. In Table E of 


Appendix I it will be seen that all those of other than French or 


int 


British origin tend strongly to have a knowledge of English only as 
their predominant pattern of official language. The proportions 
range from 63 per cent to over 90 per cent. For ail origins the 


percentage of the group knowing French only is of the order of 


3 per cent or less. It should perhaps be noted that wets—<rer 
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94.7 per cent of the people of non-British, non-French origin live 


on the Ontario side, a predominantly English-speaking sector. 


If we examine more closely the mother tongue data for those 
of British and French ethnic origin, a second question that emerges 
is the incidence of transfers from one official language to the 
other. Table F in Appendix I suggests that for the metropolitan 
area as a whole there is a net language transfer from French to 
English. Specifically, 11.9 per cent of those of French origin have 
English as mother tongue, while 2.3 per cent of those of British 


origin have French as mother tongue. 


But the interesting phenomenon to be observed from Table F is 
that the pattern seems to differ as between Ottawa and Hull. In the 
City of Ottawa 22.1 per cent of those of French origin reported 
English as mother tongue, while those of British origin who have 
adopted French as mother tongue are almost insignificant (1.4 per cenit 
In the City of Hull, on the other hand, the proportions are almost 
exactly reversed. Some 25.2 per cent of the population of British 
origin recorded French as their mother tongue, while only 1.8 per cent 
of those of French origin have English as mother tongue. This 
census gives no indication as to when the transfer took place. It 
may be concluded that the rate of transfer from the minority to the 
majority language in each city is very closely comparable. wha 
accounts for the net transfer from French to English in the metro- 
politan area as a whole is the fact that the population of British 
origin in Hull is very small in absolute numbers in comparison with 


the population of French origin in the City of Ottawa. 
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The historical pattern of language usage in the Ottawa area 
should also be mentioned, for it must be remembered that both 
languages have long been spoken in the Ottawa Valley. Since figures 
for mother tongue are available only since 1931, for earlier years, 
it is necessary to rely upon data on ethnic origin. But it seems 
reasonable to assume a fairly close correlation between language and 


origin for the early period at least. 


Tables G and H in Appendix I give for Ottawa and Hull 
respectively the ethnic distribution of the population in the period 
since Confederation. In Ottawa, the population of British origin 
fluctuated at or just above the 60 per cent mark from 1871 to 1951. 
During the same time those of French origin remained fairly close 
to 30 per cent of the population, a little higher during the 19th 


century, a little lower in the period after 1921. 


QoQ 


La population dtorigine autre que britannique ou frangaise, 
depuis 1911, stest maintenue aux environs de 6 pourcent. Mais au 
recensement de 1961, ces proportions ont considérablement changées. 
Di sans doute Aa la forte poussée d'immigration dans la région depuis 
1945, la proportion de la population d'origine non-britannique ou 
francaise est passée de 8 pourcent en 1941 4 19 pourcent en 1961. 

En conséquence, les groupes d'origine britannique et frangaise ont 


diminué proportionnellement. 


Dans la cité de Hull on constate une situation semblable quant 
& la présence soutenue des deux groupes principaux. Depuis 1881, 
la population dtorigine britannique a varié entre 6 et 13 pourcent 


du total; celle d'origine francaise entre 86 pourcent et 93 pourcent. 
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La proportion de la population d'autres origines a toujours été 
faible. De.1 pourcent gqutelle était en 1881, elle stélevait a 


2.8 pourcent en 1961. 


For the urban area as a whole, the changing proportions of 
the various language groups over time are difficult to calculate. 
The concept of a census metropolitan area dates back to 1941 only. 
Its boundaries have been changed from census to census. Where in 
1941 it encompassed 7 municipalities, the metro area is now composed, 
as we have seen, of 13 municipalities. Nevertheless Table £3, 
shows the general pattern for the metropolitan area since 1941. In 
this period the population of French origin has remained relatively 
stable. The proportion of those of non-French, non-British origins 
~ has more than doubled, while those of British origin have fallen by 


about the same percentage. 


En résumé, retenons la position intéressante de la zone métro- 
politaine quant a ses proportions linguistiques, la présence continue 
des deux groupes ethniques principaux dans la région depuis le 
19iéme siécle jusqutA nos jours et la montée récente des personnes 
d'origine ethnique non-britannique ou frangaise ainsi que leur 
tendance marquée A adopter l'anglais plutét que le frangais comme 


langue officielle. 
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1.3 
Tableau 2S 
Distribution de la population par origine 


ethnigue dans la zone métropolitaine d*Ottawa, 1 
1941, 1951, 1962 
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des Sources Recensement du Canada 1941 
Volume Il 
Tableau 33 


Recensement du Canada 1951 
Volume I 
Tableau 36 


Recensement du Canada 1961 
Catalogue: 92-55 
BubLletin: L.2-4 
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The socio-economic structure 

The labour force of the Ottawa metropolitan area possesses 
certain distinctive features, which are related to some extent to 
the area's special position as the federal capital. Most obviously, 
the public administration sector is by far the largest component 
of the work force, accounting for more than twice as many employees 
as any other sector. 

Comparative figures for Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal which 
illustrate the predominance of public administration in the area 

.G 
are given in Table itt It will be noted that the public 
G 
Tableau ao 
Répartition procentuelle de la main-d'toeuvre masculine 


selon les industries, zones métropolitaines d'tOttawa, 
Toronto et Montréal, 1961 
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le Bureau Fédéral de la statistioue pour la Commission. 
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administration sector is of enormously greater significance in the 
capital, accounting for more than five times the proportion of male 
workers to be found in this sector in either Montreal or Teronto. 
But this is counterbalanced primarily by a far lower percentage 
within the manufacturing industry in Ottawa, and to a lesser extent 
by a somewhat lesser emphasis on commerce, finance, transport and 
communication, and primary industry. 
1.10 
Table 32, using a slightly different information base, gives 
for the total labour force (both male and female) a comparison of 
1110 
Tableau 3.2 


Répartition procentuelle de la main-dtoeuvre totale 
agée de 15 ans et plus selon l'industrie, 1961 
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the economic structure in four municipalities of the Ottawa metro- 
politan area. The first point to be made is that within the public 
administration sector, it is the federal government that is predo- 
minant; in all four municipalities the municipal and provincial 
components are relatively small. It will be noticed that both in 
Ottawa and Eastview roughly one in every three members of the total 
labour force is a federal employee. In Hull this figure drops to 
eBout one out of five, and in Gatineau to one out of nine. Corres- 
pondingly the proportion of the work force employed in manufacturing 
is lower in both Ottawa and Eastview than for the area as a whole. 
In Hull the proportion rises to 17.5 per cent, and in Gatineau it 


soars to 38.6 per cent. 


other major metropolitan areas, then, 


ry 


By comparison wit 
the federal capital is to a very considerable extent a civil service 
centre, in the sense that its economic structure is highly dependent 
on the federal government, although this applies to the Ontario 
municipalities of Ottawa and Eastview to a greater degree than to 
Hull and Gatineau. Since many employees in other sectors of the 
economy are engaged in supplying goods and services to federal 
employees, the degree of dependence on the federal government is 
actually far higher than the direct employment figures indicate. 

Our basic aim in this section is to understand the position 
in the economic structure occupied by the French-speaking and Englist 
speaking populations, as well as by those speaking other languages. 
Most of the available economic and income data based on the census, 
however, are classified on a basis of ethnicity rather than mother 


VOLE 


ue, and we shall have to use this measure for want of a more 


accurate indicator of language usage. 
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The labovr force. The total labour force in the Ottawa 


metropolitan area, according to the 1961 census, comprised 155,613 


ad 
persons, or approximately one out of three members of the total 


population. Of this number, some 67.5 per cent were males, the rest 
til 
females. Table 333 shows that the breakdown by ethnic origin of 


this group was as follows: 
wa 
Table +3 


Total population and labour force by ethnic 
origin, Ottawa metropolitan area, 1961 
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' 
| L  eePbrehi, 1062 Ethnic origin’ «34 
| | . | British | French Others 
| Al Monine$ 1 
| | 
Total population | 429,750 | op bh.O | 40.8 dase 1 
Total lebour force 155,643 | 100 | 1b.0. | See) | tans BI 
| ' 
| 
Male labour force | 105,046 ; 100 | 13.8 ES ee | Lifok 1 
| | | 
Pemale lebour force) 50,597 ).100 | 87.7 | 37.4) | 15.2: 7} 
} i 


| | 
Source: Tabulations based on the 1961 Census, prepared by 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics for The Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Tape 3, 
Table 8, Part I, pp. 34-36. 


It will be seen from this table that in comparison with the popula- 
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tion as a whole, those of French origin are under-represented in 
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the labour force, and this under-representation is more pronounced 


in the female sector than for males. Whether it is due to difference 
between groups as to age structure, or levels of unemployment, or 


other reasons, cannot be examined here. We should note, however, 
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l.theFigure given is,Tape 3. A difference in the definition of the 
labour force accounts for the discrepancy between this figure 
and that given in Table 3.2, which was based on D.B.S. 
Bulletin 94-519. 
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that the percentage of each group that is active in the labour 
force is-the first factor that will have some bearing on the 
economic status of the group. 

The average wage and salary income for members of the labour 
force clas pa by ethnic origin for three metropolitan areas is 

1,42 
given in Table 3:4. It will be seen at once from this table that 
the discrepancies in average incomes received by males and females 
Ad 
Tableau 274 
Revenu moyen de travail de la main-d'toeuvre pour 
Ltensenble des industries par origine ethnique, 


zones métropolitaines d! Ottawa, Toronto et 
Montréal, 1961 


; 
| 
Ce BUT iene ecbnigue: o.oo ae 
one | 
stropolitaine | Total | Brita annique j§_ Francaise | Autres | 
ao 7 laa c 2) 
Ottawa Sk, 78 $5,504 | $4,008 | Sh, 71h 
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Sources: A. Raynauld et al. La répartition des revenus..., 
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Appendice statistique, tableaux 42,48,60. 


tape. 3, table 6, rart 1, op. 35 (Ottawa). ey 17 
(Liontreal), p. 53 (Toronto). 


respectively are strikingly wider than discrepancies between ethnic 
groups. Hence a cause of differences in economic status could 


possibly be the different proportions of males to females active in 
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the labour force from one group to another. In fact, the differences 
that exist in this respect are very slight, and such as they are 

they point in the opposite direction. Thus, the group with the 
highest average income, the British, also has the highest percentage 
of females, 34.4 per cent, as against the comparable figures for 

the labour force of French and other origins of 31.4 and 30.0 per 
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: ee “ é A 
cent respectively. However, the analysis of incomes of t 
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he female 
work force raises certain special difficulties, and the remainder of 
this section will attempt to describe and analyze for the male labour 
market alone some of the further factors that contribute to income 
discrepancies in the Ottawa metropolitan area. At least four 

further factors may be identified and their effects measured as 
revealed by the census data. We shall thus examine in turn 
industrial structure, educational level, occupational category, and 
age structure. | 


industrial structure. We have already noted that the 


=} 


structure of the labour market in the capital area is substantially 
different from that of Montreal and Toronto in its emphasis on the 
public administration sector. Further analysis of the Ottawa data 
will show that those of British origin are considerably over- 
represented in this sector, while the proportions for those of 
French and other origins are somewhat lower. 

Table gl shows the relative representation of each group in 
each major industrial sector. ‘“Jhen compared against the structure 
of the labour market as a whole, those of British origin are 
considerably over-represented in public administration and finance, 
and represented below the average in manufacturing and construction. 
Those of French origin are correspondingly under-represented in 


public administration and finance, but over-represented in manufact- 


urine and construction. Those of non-French, non-British origin 


ape 3, lable 3, Aut 1, pp. 3+, 35. 
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are considerably over-represented in construction, service indus- 
tries, and primary industry, but under-represented in transport 


and communication, finance, and public administration. 
>] ’ 
i. {3 
Tableau 3S 


Repercioron procentuelle de la main-d'toeuvre 
masculine de chaque groupe ethnique selon les 
industries; zone métropolitaine dtOttawa, 1961 


| Origine ethnique 
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| Industrie | Total | Britannique | Francaise | Autres | 
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Raynauld et al. La répartition des revenus..., 
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Source: A. 
Appendice statistique, tableaux 51 et 52. 


These variations in the representation of each group from 
one sector to another suggest a further possible cause of income 


differentials: a group that is more concentrated in a well paid 
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all males and for males of British, French and other origins 
respectively. This table shows that the areas where we have note 
over-representation of those of British origin (public administratio 
and finance) yield incomes above the average for all sectors; the 
construction sector, on the other hand, where those of French and 


other origins are over-represented, pays average wages and salaries 
more. than $1000 below the average level for all sectors. 
be [4 
Tableau 346 


Revenu moyen de travail de la main-d'oeuvre 
masculine selon les groupes ethniques et les 
industries, zone métropolitaine dt0t awa, 1961 
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Source: A. Raynauld et al. La répartition des revenus.. ; 


Appendéce statistique, tableau 48. 
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Educational level. The position of individuals in the 
labour force is greatly influenced by the level of education 


attained. Here also the census data reveal considerable differences 


among those of British, French and other origins; here also ch ap 


those of British origin who have, in the aggregate, a higher level 
{215 ; 
of educational attainment. Table 34% gives a percentage breakdown 


by five levels of education for each of these three groups. 
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Tableau 34- 


Répartition en pourcentage de la main-d'toeuvre masculine 
Zh 4 


de chaque groupe ethnique selon les niveaux de scolarite, 
zone métropolitaine d*Ottawa, 1961 
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Source: A. Raynauld et al., La répartition des revenus..., 
Appendice statistique, tableau 123. 
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Considéré comme non-significatif pour fins d'tanalyse 
pour des raisons d'échantillonnage. 
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the male labour force of French origin have no more than elementary 
education, whereas only about one in six of the British males are in 
this category. Since educational attainment has a very direct 
bearing on occupational category and on income, these differences 
are clearly of some significance to the economic position of members 
of each group. 

in fact we find that the differentials in educational level 
attained coincide with sharp differentials in employment incomes. 
In all.groups, for example, individuals with some university 
education average roughly three times the income of those who 
reported no education, and more than twice the average income of 

AG 

those with elementary education only. Table Peigca the average 
income for those of British,) French and: other. origins for.each:of 
the five educational levels. 
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Revenu moyen e travail de la main d'oeuvre masculine 
selon les groupes ethniques et les niveaux de scolarité, 
* ae 
gone métropolitaine d*Ottawa, 1961 
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_ Appendice statistique, tableau 119. 


= Calculé A partir de ceux gui ont déclaré un revenu. 
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The steady progression in average incomes as the educational 
level rises is apparent for all groups, and the differential is 
greatest in absolute terms for those with some university attendance. 
Clearly a group that is more concentrated at the upper end of the | 
educational scale will derive some considerable economic advantage 
from this favourable educational structure. However it will also be 
noted that for each educational level those of British origin 
receive higher average wage and salary incomes than those of French 
or other origins, and that at the upper end of the educational scale 
this differential is of the order of $1000 per year. For an explan- 
ation of these differences we must look to other factors. 

Occupational Structure. still another factor which can 
influence the position of all individuals in the labour force is 
their place in the occupational structure. The census data available 
to us break down the labour force into about a dozen broad occupa- 
tional categories, ranging from managers to unskilled labourers, 
with. income data for each. For the Ottawa metropolitan area we can 
accordingly compare the distribution by occupation for males of 
British, French and other origins respectively, and then look at 
the average income distribution for each, in much the same way that 
we examined the educational structure and its influence on incomes. 


The distribution of the various occupational categories for members 
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of the labour force of British, French and other origins is shown 
are 
in Table 3-9, 

In this table some wide variations come to light. Broadly 
speaking, those of British origin are represented twice as heavily 
as those of French origin in the managerial and professional sectors; 
on the other hand, those of French origin are represented almost 
twice as heavily as those of British origin in the trades sector, 


and more than three times as heavily as labourers. The groups ol 
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1.17 
Tableau 3259 


Répartition procentuelle de la main-d'oeuvre masculine 
par—origine ethnique selon les occupations, zone 
métropolitaine d'tOttawa, 1961 
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other origins are relatively close to those of British origin in 


the managerial and professional categories, but rather closer to 


the French origin in the trades and labourer categories. They are 
represented below the average in certain other sectors, most notably 
clerical work, and transport and communications. 


When we turn to the income pattern that the census shows 


for these occupational categories, once again sharp income 
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differentials occur between the highest and lowest categories. 
1.18 
Table 34+ shows the average income for those of British, French 


and other origins according to occupational category. 
i. 13 ; 
Tableau 3440 


Revenu moyen de la main-dtoeuvre masculine par origine 
ethnique selon les occupations, zone métropolitaine 
dtOttawa, 1961 
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It will be noted that the average employment income of 
manacers and professionals is of the order of three times 
ef labourers, and this is broadly true both tor the total labour 
force and for each group taken separately. Consequently the 
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and other origins will be a further factor in explaining the 
economic position of members of each group. As before, however, 
there are some further differentials according to origin within each 
of the occupational categories which rT by after these structural 
differences are taken into account. They are more pronounced in 
Some categories, such as managers, salesmen, and service workers, 
than in others, such as professionals or skilled tradesmen. In tw 
sectors (labourers and other workers in primary industry) those of 
French origin have an income above the average for all three groups 
combined. Apart from these two cases, however, those of British 


origin have the highest average income in all the remaining catego 


rs 
JY 


Age structure. One final factor which can be assessed with 
the aid of census data is the age structure of the labour force of 
British, French and other origins respectively. In general, any 
segment of the labour force will have higher earnings than others 
to the extent that its members are concentrated in the peak earnin 
years. Conversely, &. group more concentrated in the younger age 
groups might have lower than average earnings on account of its age 
structure. Proceeding as before, we can look first at the age 
structure of the Ottawa labour force according to ethnic origin 


1.19 . 
(Table 3541) and then at the pattern of average incomes for each 


i n0 
group by age category (Table 3-42). 
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Table 3541 shows that the labour force of French origins is, 


by and large, younger than that of British or other origins. In 
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1961, one in five of those of French origin was between 15 and 2h 


years of age, while the corresponding figure for the British an 
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those of French or other origins. 
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1.74 
Tableau 3233 


Répartition procentuelle de la main-d'toeuvre masculine 
de chaque groupe ethnique selon les groupes dtages, 
zone métropolitaine d'Ottawa, 1961 
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Source: Tape 3, Table 4, pp. 64-112. 


Table Se) peeing the effect of age upon average total 
income (including, in this case, unearned income). For all groups 
the 15 to 2h age category shows earnings far below all other age 
categories. The greater proportion of those of French origin in 
this group thus becomes significant. Nevertheless at certain age 
levels considerable income differentials persist between those of 
British, French and other origins. The differences are minimal 
for the 15 to 24 group, but they widen significantly for those 
between 25 and 44, and become wider still over the age of 45, 
where the difference between those of British and French origin 


exceeds $2000 per year. 
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Tableau +2: 


Répartition de Bess main-d'oeuvre masculine de 


chaque groupe ethnigue selon les groupes d'tages 
et le revenu mo oyen,* zone métropolitaine d r0t tawa,1961 
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It is to be noted that the figures given here are total income 
figures, including wages and salaries, earnings from business 
and professional practice, investment income, pensions and 
allowances; elsewhere in this section we deal with employment 
income only, i.e., wages, salaries, and earnings from business 
or professional practice. 


Relative importance of factors. In the above paragraphs 


we have discussed the influence of industrial structure, educational 


level, occupation, and age upon the economic level of male members 


fa a 


of the labour force of different origins in the Ottawa metropolitan 
area. It is interesting to make some estimate of the relative 
importance of each of these factors in explaining the income differ- 
entials outlined in Table Seavey , and it is possible to make 

such an estimate by statistical means. One method for analyzing 
income differentials between any two groups has been developed by 


Professor André Raynauld and his associates in a research study 
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which is to be published by the Commission. 

The basic technique involved in assessing the weight of any 
single factor is to calculate what the income differences would be 
if one group had the same structure as the other with respect to 
that factor. The weight of the factor concerned is then the 
difference between the actual disparity and the disparity that would 
remain if both groups were alike with respect to that factor. By 
doing this for each factor separately one can assess the relative 
weight of each as a proportion of the total income disparity between 
the groups. Certain problems arise, however. Among these, the 
influence of several factors in combination is not necessarily the 
ageregate of their influences individually. There will normally be 
a degree of overlapping, and in discussing the overall relationship 
of all factors certain judgments must be made as to the degree of 
inter-relationship. 

In Appendix II below we present the results of a calculation 
of the type we have described that compares males of British and 
French origin in the Ottawa metropolitan area labour force. In 
this instance educational level and occupational structure have Been 
taken as inter-related factors, and age and industrial structure 
independently. To this has been added an estimate of the influence 
of differential rates of unemployment for different educational 
levels based on data that are not available for Ottawa alone. 

The calculation suggests that as much as 62 per cent of the 
total income disparity between those of French and British origin 
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in the Ottawa area may be traced to differences in educational 

level and occupational structure in combination. This compares 

with 45 per cent in Montreal and 44 per cent in Toronto. Differences 
attributable to dissimilarities in industrial structure, age and 
employment rates are relatively low at about 8 per cent, 11 per cent 
and 9 per cent respectively. Assuming a low correlation among these 
remaining factors, the four factors of education-occupation combined, 
industry, age and employment rate together account for about 90 per 
cent of the income differences between those of French and British 
origin, leaving a residue of about 10 per cent to be explained by 
factors other than those we have been able to examine statistically. 
It may be noted that by comparison the combined weight of these four 
factors calculated on the same basis is only 78 per cent for Toronto 
and under 70 per cent at Montreal; it is the far greater influence 
of the educational-occupational factor in Ottawa that primarily 
accounts for the difference. 

It is clear, then, that by this method of calculation almost 
two bee ots of the income disparity between males of French and 
British origin in the labour force may be traced to their differences 
in educational level and occupational category. Beyond this.point, 
however, we must resort to hypotheses. On the one hand, the 
educational system may not be retaining proportionally as many 
students of French origin at the upper educational levels. 
Educational facilities for French-speaking and English-speakin 
pupils in the capital area are to a substantial degree independent 
of each other, and this possibility must be seriously considered. 

—fSeearie 3.13]. Another hypothesis is that those of French origin 
may achieve high educational levels and yet not find satisfactory 


positions in the labour market. They may either enter lower-status, 
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lower-income occupations or leave the area to work elsewhere. Since 
we have no statistics on migration to and from the area, this last 


possibility is hard to measure. We can, however, compare educationa 


level a 
Aiith occupational category, and this is done ok those of French, 


~ 


re 
British and PORE origins in Appendix “1 Table et 


al 
Table 533 points to a noticeable variation in the proportion 


attending school in the age groups corresponding to higher secondary 
and post-secondary education. Of the age group from 15 to 19 years 


> } 


1961, more than seven out of ten of those of British and other 


origins were attending school, but only five out of ten of those 
of French origin. For the group from 20 to 2h years old, the 
percentage of those in attendance drops Sharply for all origins, but 
the percentage for those of British origin is at this point more 
than twice that for French origin. 
ae 
Percentage of population in selected age cat 
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attending school, by ethnic is as Ottawa met 
politan area, 19 
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On the other hand, Appendix Table 3+* suggests that even 


for those of the same educational level, those of British origin 
tend to be found more often in higher-status, higher income 
occupations than those of French origin (though at certain levels 
those of other origins do proportionally better than both). In the 
administrative and professional categories those of British origin 
are represented more heavily than those of French origin at all 
educational levels, and for males with university training these 
two categories account for 74.2 per cent of those of British origin 
but only 60.1 per cent of those of French origin. On the other 
hand, some 15.7 per cent of the university educated of French origin 
are in clerical occupations, as against only 5.6 and 5.4 per cent 
of those of British and other origins respectively. 

On balance, both our original hypotheses appear to have sone 
validity. Males of French origin do tend to leave school at an 
earlier age than do their counterparts of British origin, but those 

“ 
who go to the higher educational levels tend on balance to find a 
somewhat lower-paid, lower-status position in the occupational 
“structure than do males of British origin. It seems possible that 
the two tendencies reinforce each other: to the extent that Further 
education is less certain to lead to a well-paid job, there will be 
that much less incentive to remain at school. 

While we cannot analyze much further the causes of income 
disparities in the Ottawa area labour force, the existence of these 
disparities seems clear enough. Though the figures at our disposal 
relate to origin rather than to language, there is every indication 
that the English-speaking and French-speaking communities in the 


federal capital live at substantially different economic levels, 
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and. that differences in incomes are reflected in broader differences 
in socio-economic status. When the weaker economic position of the 
French-speaking population is set beside its minority position in 
demographic terms and its virtually equal split between the. two 
provinces, it can more readily be appreciated why the French-speaking 


presence in the federal capital has not been felt in the past as 


fully as might be expected. 


IV 


Residential patterns 


Having looked at the linguistic and socio-economic 


composition of the Ottawa area, we turn now to see how these 
factors relate to residential patterns in. the capital. The study 
area is composed of 80 census sectors, of which 16 are on the 
Quebec side and 64 in ee ie ies Within each the population may 
be broken down by mother tongue, and an idea of the economic 
status of the sector may be obtained by looking at the average 
wage and salary income of the male residents (see appendix I, 
Table ay With this information two questions may be at least 
partially answered. First, do persons of the same mother tongue 
tend to cluster together, or are persons of English, French and 
other mother tongues dispersed fairly widely throughout the 
capital area? Second, does the residential pattern vary according 
to the socio-economic status of the sector concerned, or is it 
more or less uniform? 

when viewed from the standpoint of language alone, there 
is a general tendency in the capital for persons of the same 
mother tongue to cluster together. In 38 census sectors, those 
of English mother tongue form over 70 per cent of the population, 
while in a further 18, those of French mother tongue do so. Only 
2h sectors fall between these levels. To put the matter another 


4 
+ 


way, some 66.3 and 62.2 per cent of English-speaking and French- 
speaking residents respectively live in sectors of high linguistic 
concentration (70 per cent or more). As those of other mother 


tongues make up less than seven per cent of the Ottawa area 


population, it is not surprising that in no sector do they form a 
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majority. However, some slight degree of concentration may be 
discerned in that 37.9 per cent of residents having other mother 
tongues live in some 13 sectors in which they comprise 10 per cent 
or more of the population. 

The location of these areas of concentration is interesting. 
In 11 of the 18 sectors of high French-speaking concentration, 
over 80 per cent of the population is of French mother tongue. 
These sectors are all on the Quebec side of the metropolitan area, 
that is, West Templeton, Gatineau, Pointe-Gatineau and eight of 
the nineHuld, sectors, ) Of the remaining seven sectors, where 
from 70.0 to 79.9 per cent of the population is French-speaking, 
one is on the Quebec side (the remaining Hull sector), and six 
‘are -in Ontario. Three of the five Eastview sectors fall into this 
latter category. 

The areas of high English-speaking concentration are all 
on the Ontario side. As may be seen from Map ane these sectors 
extend mainly to the west and south of central Ottawa, and are 
in fact largely suburban in character. The sectors in which those 
of other mother tongues show a slight tendency to concentrate are, 
with two exceptions, in the central part of Ottawa. - 

Although approxinately the same proportion of English- 
and French-speaking people live in sectors of high linguistic 
concentration, the rest of the English-speaking population tend 


to differ from the rest of the French-speaking population in 
Ne 


ry 


their residential pattern. As may be seen in Table tea, 90 per cent 


- 


of the English-speaking residents live in the 54 sectors where 


oO 


English is at least the language of the majority. The percentage 
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Table #34 


Residential Patterns: Mother Tongue by Linguistic 
Concentration and Dispersion, 1961 


No. Pop. __tiother Tongue ____ 
oF Living 
find of sector | sectors | in sectors |inglish|French | Other 
High English . 
concentration 38 sso an ks CORP? Ee vous 
(707 + ) 
Mixed: English 16 91,940 Ba SOU PICPAS 3S SH 
majority 
Mixed: French & 27,943 ee Lok ak 
majority 
High French 
concentration 18 ih oe eee i, Ge) Gere OA ay ae 
(70% +) 
<2) xe asa ae ess Daher ed Mitra oN tar tebe: jecdorans. edb tember hos Neo d ce | 
Total 80 ego 100 __|100. 100 | 
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Source: tabulations based on Appendix Table #4 L. 


of people living in sectors where their mother tongue is not 
spoken by the majority ig almost three times as high for the 
French-speaking as for the English-speaking population. 
Those of other mother tongues tend, to a striking degree 
to live in predominantly English-speaking sectors. Indeed, their 
residential pattern, in its very marked leaning towards these 
sectors, strongly corroborates the evidence given above, on the 


bases of mother tongue transfers and knowledge of official 


insipese that those of other origins in the capital area tend 


I. See above, p. ?-23- 
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towards linguistic and cultural identification with the population 
of English mother tongue. These tendencies are sufficiently 
pronounced in the overall picture that it may be helpful for 
certain purposes, as we shall see later, to view the residents of 
English and other mother tongues as a single community. 

; 


The possible reasons underlying these patterns of residence 


are many, and they will vary in importance according to the 


jer 


individual. To the person of low income, the choice of residence 
will be limited to those sectors containing housing that he can 
afford; to the person of higher income, social and prestige 
factors may enter into consideration. The locally born population 
will probably have a greater Sbrisi tae than has the migrant 
population to such traditional patterns as the concentration of 
French-speaking persons in the Ottawa Lower Town area. To some, 
the proximity of the appropriate schools, churches and a whole 
range of other facilities will be of importance. The desire to 
be, near the place of work, to live in an apartment rather than a 
house, to live in a suburban area rather than the centre of town, 
_to be located on one or the other side of the provincial boundary, 
are all further elements that may affect the decision of where 
to live. 

Residential pattern and economic level. Most of these 
factors that influence the pattern of residence cannot be studied 


5 


in detail here, but the economic factor is worth further analysis, 
because the residential pattern for the higher-income census 
sectors seems to differ from that for the lower-income sectors. 


(5 
On Map #3 are marked the 20 richest and 20 poorest census sectors 
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in terms of average employment income per sector. Eight out 

of the 20 poorest sectors are on the Quebec side of the metro- 
politan area, namely West Templeton, Templeton, Pointe-Gatineau, 
Deschénes and four of Hull's nine sectors. This is to say that 
half of the Quebec sectors fall within that quarter of the metro- 
politan area's 80 sectors having the lowest income. The remaining 
12 sectors within this quarter are on the Ontario side and are 

to be found in the older areas of central Ottawa. The 20 richest 
sectors, all in Ontario and all in suburban areas, include 


f Nepean's 


Rockcliffe Park, 14 of Ottawats 40 sectors and five o 
six sectors. Neither Gloucester nor Eastview contain any such 
high income areas. 

Because of the limitations of the data available, we 
r each mother tongue where persons of high and low 
income live. However, by taking the average income of the sector 
as an indicator of the economic status of the neighbourhood, we 
can say in what kinds of areas persons of different mother tongues 
live. For example, Rockcliffe Park has an average income of 
$8,326 and 217 persons of French mother tongue live there. Thus, 
while it cannot be said that 217 French-speaking residents with 


tT 
ial 


high incomes live in the sector, it can be satd that 217 French- 
=) ’ 


speaking people do live in this high income area. 
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I. ‘The &0 census sectors were arranged in order of their average 
income and then divided into four quarters. The population 
is fairly evenly distributed between them as follows: 


Poorest 20 sectors 2h, .2% 
Next 20 sectors 26 .3% 
Next 20 sectors 25.570 
Richest 20 sectors 23 . 8% 

Total 100% 


2, Material is available on the location of federal public 
servants, for which see pages /-<+ to | é7 below. 
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If the population is broken down by mother tongue for 
d tS 
the sectors of different economic status (Table #2), it appears 
that a very substantial majority of the French-speaking population 


Pe 
Table +2 


Residential Patters: Mother Tongue by Average 
Income of Sectors, 1961 


Average Income Ss | English French Other 

2.543 - 33,450 tees 50.5 29.7 
(lowest 20 sectors) 

$3,457 - $4,096 Lee 39.2 B15 
(next 20 sectors) 

Pid bO — $5,226 32.3 EAS Fe: 
(next 20 sectors) 

$5,253 - $8,326 eh eae 6 20.1 
(highest 20 sectors) 

“To kel 100 ico (DO 
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Source: tabulations based on Appendix Table #+-AL 
pS 


live in the 40 sectors of lower income. For the English-speaking 
residents, a less pronounced majority live in the sectors of 
higher income. Given the general pattern of socio-economic 
disparities in the capital area, as described in section III above, 
this was more or less to be expected. Those of other mother 
tongues reside in roughly equal proportions at all four economic 
levels. 

To clarify the pattern further we may combine the degree 
of linguistic concentration in each census sector with its average 
income level. One way of presenting these data is to make a four- 


way division of the population according to the kind of census 
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tracts in which they live. The four categories are arranged so 
as to. show the percentage of the population who live in: 
1. a low income sector in which over 70 per cent 
of the population has a mother tongue according 
with their own; 
2. a low income sector without such a linguistic 
concentration; 
a. & high income secton with such.a.tlinguisbic 
concentration; and 
4h. a high income sector without such a linguistic 
concentration. 
which add to 100, i: 


The four resulting percentages 


— ? 


enable us to produce the quartile diagrams shown below. 
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When this technique is applied to the French-spe 


population, it can been seen that of those living in the low income 


Population of French Mother Tongue 


Lower income Higher income 
(LO sectors) (L0 sectors) 


in sectors. of Erench : ; 
concentration 70% + 60.4% 1.8% 


——— 


In non-concentrated / ; 
sectors 19.4% 18.4% 


sectors, more than three out of four live in areas of high French- 


speaking concentration. Of those who live in high income areas, 
more than nine out of ten live in non-concentrated areas. 

Table ah in the Appendix shows that of the top 40 sectors only 
one, number 107 at the north end of Hull, has a majority of French- 
speaking residents, the other 39 having an English-speaking 


majority. 
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The English-speaking population, on the other hand, is 
distributed residentially in quite a different fashion. From 


the diagram, we can say that of the English-speaking population 


(=) 


Population of English Mother Tongue 


Lower income 


Higher income 
(40 sectors) 


(40 sectors) 


In sectors of ena ; ‘ 
concentration 70% 9.1% 5d were 


5 
In non-concentrated | 
sectors 21. 3% 


in higher income areas, a large majority live in areas of high 
English-speaking linguistic concentration. Of those in the 
lower income areas, a little less than one third live in areas 


of relatively high English- aking concentration. 


c 


For those whose mother tongue is other than English or 


French a different pattern again emerges, although here, as 
Their smaller num nbers, wemusf use a l. CWer esate for Aefiaing 
earlier, because of ti nguistic concentration (in this instance 


10 per cent only). It can be said that where there is a slight 


Population of Other Mother Tongues 


- 
~ 


Lower income Higher income 
(40 sectors) (40 sectors) 
In sectors of other ; : 
aOR concentration 5 fe aay 
Poi zi 
In non-concentrated 
sectors 15 ,5% 1.6 .6%9 


tendency for the other mother tongue population to concentrate, 
this is done in the low income sectors. There is a very pronounced 


tendency in the opposite direction in high income sectors. 
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The hypothesis was raised earlier that those of other 
mother tongues in the capital area tend to identify with the 
English-speaking population. If this is the case, one can also 
look at the distribution of the population having either English 


or another language as mother tongue. If this is done the result 


= 


is to increase the numbers of sectors where there is high, nea- French 
linguistic concentration from 38 to 45 and also to increase the 
proportion of persons living in low rather than high income areas. 


The quartile distribution of the population of English plus ther 


mother tongues - in other words, the non-French-speaking sector 


is as follows: 


Total Population of Mother Tongue other than French 
S 


° { +r * 

Lower income | Higher income 

(L0 sectors) | (40 sectors) 
in sectors OF Bnglish : 
and other concentration 19 3940 58 0% 
OL fue ot 

In non-concentrated ; ; 
sectors Ya 9 .h% 


From this quartile distribution, it can be seen that a large 
majority of this population in high income sectors live in 
linguistically concentrated areas. This same pattern, although 
less pronounced, is also visible in the lower income sectors. 

In other words, .to.the. extent, that. our.hypothesis is correct, 

both the French-speaking and the English - or - other speakin 
populations tend towards concentration in the lower income sectors; 


in the higher income sectors the French speakers tend to diffuse 


fairly widely among the heavy majority of inglisn speakers. 
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Another way of looking at the distribution of French- 
speaking and non-French-speaking residents of various income 
levels is utilized in Diagram II. In this scatter diagram each 
dot represents a sector and is positioned vertically according 
to the average income and horizontally according to the percentage 
of the population of French mother tongue in the sector. Higher 
income sectors appear in the upper portion of the diagram and 
lower incomes ones at the bottom. Sectors on the left hand side 
have a small proportion of French-speaking population; those on 
the right, a large one. 

In this way it is possible to see that there are many 
more sectors with few people of French mother tongue livin 
them than sectors with a high percentage. While the high income 
areas virtually all have a relatively low percentage of French- 
speaking people, there is far less of a tendency for the low 
income sectors to concentrate at any single part of the scale. 
Indeed, among the lower income sectors one finds a distribution 
stretching right across all levels of linguistic concentration, 
from areas of very high French concentration to sectors of high 
to moderately high concentration of English plus other languages. 
Owing to the general socio-economic structure of the capital area, 
however, these latter sectors are less numerous at the lower end 
of the income scale than are the sectors of high French-speaking 
concentration. 

While the residential pattern of the population at large 
can be analyzed only in terms of the average income of each 


census tract, we can examine that of federal public servants in 


terms of specific income levels. We have noted in the preceding 
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section that Ottawa and Eastview show a higher percentage of their 
labour force employed in the governmental sector than do the 

Quebec municipalities of Hull or Gatineau. It is hardly surprising 
then to find that federal public servants show a stronger tendency 
to reside on the Ontario side than does the population at large. 
The proportions for all public servants and for high-income public 


servants are compared to the figures for the general population 
1.24 
in Table &3. 
[2h 
Table 453 


al- 
“8 


Percentages of various populations living in 
the Ontario and Quebec portions of the Ottawa 
metropolitan area, by mother tongue, 1961 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 1, Table 3. 
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population category. 


For those of English and other mother tongues, who are 
already very heavily concentrated on the Ontario side, the 
difference between public servants and the general public is 


7 


rather small; for those of French mother tongue, the di 
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is greater, and it becomes greater still for higher income 
public servants. In the capital area some six out of every 10 
of the French-speaking public servants reside in Ontario, and 
this proportion rises to almost eight out of 10 among those 
reporting earnings over $10,000 in 1961. 

It is possible to analyze in more detail the residential 
pattern of federal public servants, though the source of thtse 
data does not permit a study by individual census tracts. Two 
tables in tke Appendix give the numbers and percentages of federal 
public servants living in each of twelve zones of the metropolitan 
area, each zone representing a cluster of contiguous census 
sectors. Table te refers to all-federal public servants resident 
in the metropolitan area, Table whe to the group’ of just over 
2,000 officials who in 1961 had earnings of $10,000 or more. Each 
table taken separately allows us to see the residential pattern 
for those of oEnglish; French and other mother*tongues, while a 
comparison of one table against the other enables us to identify 
more clearly the tendencies of the upper income group as compared 
to the total number. Though the analysis could be carried much 
further from available data, it seems necessary here only to 
indicate the broad tendencies suggested by the data. 

To compare first those of high income against the total 
public shbti vet it will be noted that those earning over $10,000 
in 1961 tend to be more concentrated than the others in the 
suburban ring around the urban core, specifically in the eastern, 
south-eastern, south-western and western sectors of the City of 
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Rockcliffe Park, Nepean and 
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Gloucester. Those earning less tend to be more concentrated in 
central Ottawa, Eastview, Hull, and the zone comprising the 

Peas ieane Quebec municipalities. In broad terms this pattern 
holds true for public servants of English, French or, other mother 
tongues alike; the only major discrepancy is a further tendency 
for some upper income French-speaking public servants to concen- 
trate in sectors 11-15 of east-central: Ottawa, i.e., in the 

Sandy Hill area. 

When we compare more closely the residence patterns for 
the different language groups in the total public service 
(columns 2-4 of Table 3) we find, as might be expected, some 
general tendencies not unlike the’ residence pattern for the total 
population. Those speaking French tend to be more concentrated 
than the others in Eastview, Hull, the remaining Quebec municipal- 
ities, and Ottawa Lower Town (Zone B). Those speaking English 


tend to be more concentrated in the outer edges of Ottawa (Zones D, 


“nS 


G and H), in the other Ontario municipalities (except Eastview 


and in the central part of downtown Ottawa (Zone E). Public 


servants of other mother tongues follow much the same pattern as 


-~ 


the latter group. 3 
Public servants earning over $10,000, regardless of their 
mother tongue, seem to show a more pronounced similarity of 


residential pattern at least within the City of Ottawa itself. In 
N 
six of the eight Ottawa zones in Appendix Table #56, the percentage 


Pr 
E 


distributions for English, French and other mother tongues are 


closely comparable. For the remaining zones, French-speakers tend 
if ar 


1. Cf. ilap 2, which shows analogous pattern for the 
total population. 
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to be more concentrated than the others in the east central areas 
of the City, and are far less concentrated than either the 
English or others in the West End. Outside the City of Ottawa, 
high income French-speaking public servants are more concentrated 
than the other groups in Hull and in Quebec generally, but less 
so in the zone comprising Rockcliffe Park, Nepean and Gloucester. 
The overall impression left by Table ee. however, is of 


substantially similar residential patterns for high-income public 


* 


3 
on) 
~ 
a 


servants of all language groups. Ss suggests that for large 
numbers of upper level civil servants the choice of residence is 
influenced less by linguistic or cultural factors than by other 
considerations. The same may well hold true for the higher income 


levels of the general population also, but the available data do 


) 


> 


not enable us to say so with certainty. 

Summary. The residential pattern of the federal capital 
area shows that roughly two-thirds of both the English-speaking 
and the French-speaking population live in census sectors of 
substantial linguistic concentration. The population of non- 
English, non-French mother tongue tends, to a striking degree, to 
‘live in primarily English-speaking sectors. Further analysis by 
income levels reveals a wide range of linguistic proportions for 
low-income census tracts, from high French-speaking concentration 
to high English-speaking concentration, while in upper income 


tracts there is a tendency for those of French mother tongue to 
disperse fairly widely throughout the metropolitan area. The 
pattern for federal public servants points in much the same 
direction. or the group as a whole there are clear tendencies 
towards linguistic concentration; for the upper echelon the 


residential pattern is far less directly linked to mother tongue. 


In other words, there is little tendency for the middle and upper 


income French-speaking population of the federal capital area to 
form a residential concentration of their own, analogous, for 
example, to one of the English-speaking suburbs of Montreal. 

It is perhaps wise to conclude this section with a caveat. 
The tendency of upper level public servants to live disperse 
among their English-speaking counterparts may be due to their 
relatively small numbers. In 1961, public servants of French 
mother tongue accounted for only 9.0 per cent of those earning 
over $10,000 per year, 8.7 per cent of those earning “8,000 - 
$10,000, compared to 15.4 per cent of those earning $6,000 - 
$8,000 and 34.9 per cent of those-earning less than $6,000. The 
residential tendencies described in this section might well be 
modified by any significant increase in the number of French- 


speaking residents. at the middle or upper income levels. 


DoeeeOurce: Tage loalable. 3, Part 1;°p. 225. 
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Bilingualism in the federal capital 

To what extent is the population of the capital of Canada 
bilingual? While the following chapters will attempt to answer 
this question in some detail and especially in relation to 
specific areas, this section is concerned to give a broad statis- 
tical measurement of the ability of the local population to speak 
the two official languages. The basic data on bilingualism may 
be related in turn to some of the characteristics analyzed in 
preceding sections; we can study the incidence of bilingualism 


; hate ; 
as 14 relates to ethnic! origin, to geographical and residential 


factors, and to the working world. This particular aspect of our 
inquiry is important because the bilingual population plays a 

vital role as a bridge between the two major linguistic communities, 
) 


not only for the federal capital alone, but also, to some degree 


for Canada at large. 


In 1961, some 30.8 percent of the Ottawa metropo 
population reported a knowledge of the two official languages. 
This is between two and three times the national average, the 
figure for Canada as a whole being 12.2 per cent. As may be seen 
in Table oS the Ottawa area ranks second among the major whetro- 
politan areas in Canada in its degree of bilingualism, coming only 
after Montreal, where the proportion of bilinguals is 36.8 per cen 
Among the other major metropolitan areas, Quebec City alone 


contains a substantial proportion of people knowing English and 


French, 24.3 per cent of the population. For the remainder, well 


I. iiost of the available data are cross-classified 
by ethnic origin rather than mother tongue. 
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1 
under 10 per cent reported a knowledge of both French and English. 


}:.25 
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Distribution procentuelle de la population du 
Canada et des principales zones métropolitaines 


par langue officielle, 1961 (population 200,000 ou plus) 
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Régions _| Population j/nglais | Francais | les deux |ni ltautre 
| j2 jo 7 % cb 
|Ganada__| 100.0 _| 67.4 | 19.2 | 32.2 | 1.3. 
Ottawa | 100.0 55.0 ee 30.8 1.0 
Montréal | 100.0 | 21.9 39.2 36.8 real 
Toronto | 100.0 92.6 612 e.5 2.9 
Bee a LOGO 94.9 Vaz 349 LQ 
Winnipeg 100.0 90.9 0.6 ffoah ip 
Hamilton 100.0 O49 One cin ce 
Québec 100.0 ibs aan aap *e. 2 
Edmonton 100 %0 Sere: On3 & My 0.9 
Calgary 100.0 95.9 O.1 is ae G9 
shaban Loves (i. oatanatat SONU AAI, ita RIS ch GAD SATE SONS LR TRN ED ID el 
Source: Recensement du Canada, 1961 
Catalogue: 92-519 
BULlleuin. L.c-9 


1. Bilingualism can, of course, be measured in relation to.other 
languages besides English and French, but Canadian census 
data are very incomplete in this res pect. Nevertheless, some 
material is available with regard to those whose reported 
mother tongue is other than the two official languages. Thus, 
the population speaking English or French plus one other 


language (as indicated by the question on mother tongue) 

account for about 5.7 per cent of the population age ed 15 years 
and over of the metropolitan area: those who speak English and 
French plus another language (on the same basis) add another 
1.0 per cen cent to this figure The corresponding figures for the 
Canadian population at large are 11.0 and 0.7 per cent respect- 
ively. Actual bilingualism of this type may be much higher, 

for these are minimum levels revealed by the Sree Thus while 


official bilingualism in the capital is well above the national] 
average, the incidence of bilingualism with respect to @ther 
languages may be less widespread than in the country as a whole. 


Sources: (Ottawa -data) Tape 3, Table 5 (20 per cent sample of 
population aged 15 years or over); 
(Canada data) Tape 5, Table 1 (1 per cent sample of 
91] households). 
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As in most other parts of Canada, the overall level of 
bilingualism in the Ottawa metropolitan area is considerably higher 
for Canadians of French origin than for those of British origin. 

In the Ottawa area some 60.1 per cent of the population of French 
origin reported in 1961 that they were bilingual as compared to 

9.6 per cent of those of British origin. These percentages were 
more than twice as high as those for the country as a whole, the 
comparable figures for Canada being 30.0 and 4.0 per cent respect- 
ively. Clearly, while the French origin population is considerably 
more bilingual than the British, both groups contribute to the 
higher than average level of bilingualism in the capital. 

Knowledge of the two official languages among those of other 
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ritish or French origin in the Ottawa area is at a lower level 


mit 


than | 


4 


then that for those of French origin, but is generally higher than 
the British origin figure. Some groups, such as those of German, 
Dutch and Scandinavian background, are as low as the British group 
or lower in their level of official bilingualism. Others, such as 
those of Jewish, Italian and Other European origins, have percept- 
ibly higher levels. However, even the most bilingual of the non- 
British, non-French groups falls far below the level of official 


bilingualism reported by those of French origin. 


“4 


The incidence of bilingualism also varies widely for indivi- 


+ 


dual municipalities in the metropolitan area. From a high et Shek 

per cent in Deschénes, the range extends to a low of 8.7 per cent 
1.26 

in Nepean. Table S$ presents the detailed breakdown. The 


percentages for Zastview and Hull, 52.4 and 49 
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IT. See Appendix! Table 2=6. 
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) Distribution procentuelle de la population par 
_ langue officielle, zone métropolitaine d'Ottawa, 1961 


__Langue officielle 


Total [ni ltune | 
Municipalité | population |inglais | Frangais |les deux |ni Ltautre | 
N | q 
Ottawa 268 , 206 | 100 / obey Bie: 2 io i 
Eastview 24,555|100 | 32.0 |-14.5 52.4 ee | 
Cloucester Peo 000 | Siem «|. 1202 32.8 0.5 : 
Nepean eo Var ey | eal oie ony : 
Rockcliffe | 
Park ey 2 ss re peo a a 29 .6 Bae | 
: 
Hull 56,929 {100 5.6 | bh.7 HOTLY 0.6 
Aylmer SrA861200 11344871 bel Red 48.0 O.1 
Deschénes 2090 1100. 1 25 20 20.3 | 5h h 0.3 | 
Gatineau 13 ;022 |100 eee | 52.7 39.1 0.1 | 
Lucerne Be Oe U. (| hy ee te 39.6 One 
Pointe- Shs 
Gatineau $,854|100 | 1.8 59.k 38 ce: 
Templeton 2,965 {100 spe va Cee. ore! 
Templeton 
Ouest 94341100 do3h19 10.0 28.0 ame 
Total 
Ontario 332,899|100 |.67.9 he 5 26.5 ee 
Total 
Québec 96,851|100 | 10.6 hs er Lae O.4 | 
| | 
Total Z.M. | 429,750|100 | 55.0 13.2 30.8 1.0 | 


Source: Recensement du Canada, 1961 
Catalogue: 95-528 
Budkiletin:  CT-13 
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municipalities of their size in ahaa While the City of Ottawa 
has the second lowest percentage of bilinguals among the municipal- 
ities of the area, it does have by far the largest absolute number 
of bilinguals in the capital area, as a result of its relative size. 
The proportions by provinces should also be noted: 26.5 per cent 
of the population on the Ontario side of the metropolitan area is 
bilingual, as against 45.8 per cent on the Quebec side. 

City-wide averages tend to hide very wide variations from 
one ~ensus sector to Beers Within Ottawa itself the percentage 
of bilingual persons living in the various census tracts varies 
from a low of 7.8 per cent to a high of 68.8 per cent. Map 3% 
shows the location of the sectors characterized by high and low 
levels of bilingualism. It will be noted that of the 17 sectors 
in the metropolitan area where over 50 per cent of the population 
1s bilingual, seven are in Ottawa, six in Hull, and three in 


} 


Hastview. As might be expected, there is a high correlation 


rag 


1e level of bilingualism and the number of persens if 
French mother tongue living in the sector. Of the 17 most bilingual 
sectors, twelve contain populations of over 70 per cent French- 


speaking, and of the 39 sectors where less than 25 per cent of the 


population are bilingual, 34 out of 39 have English-speaking 


‘m) 


- mn) 3 A . * . 
concentrations of over 70 per cent. A further inverse correlation 


exists between the income level of the sector and the extent of 
bilingualism. Sixteen of the 17 most bilingual tracts are among 
the lower 40 in terms of average income, while 30 of the 39 least 


bilingual sectors are among the upper 40. 


1. see Appendix Table 5-4. 0 P 
2. For a detailed breakdown by sector, see Appendix Table 53. 
3. A comparison between Map {.4& and Map [.6 will illustrate the 
relationship between mother tongue concentration and 
bilingualism. 
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IG 18 also interesting to compare the rates of official 


bilingualism in the federal capital area between 1951 and 1961. 


: RF 
Table = indicates the percentage of the total population 


speaking one or both or neither of the official languages at these 
fase 


Table -3- 
Distribution procentuelle de la population par 


langue officielle dans la zone métropolitaine , 
d*Ottawa, 1951 et 1961 


ep 


lmbuel WIP cllel Weel |lebeL9oIorce | Nageaniy 
Anglais Bo ae Bi «Wd 
Frangais ite LGEe 
Les deux 335.0 30.8 
Ni Ltrs, One Lal 


na 2 autre 


a a a a fe | ee ne ee 


Total % 100.0 100.0 
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" 281,908 | 429,750 
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Source: Recensement du Canada, 1951, Volume I, 
Tableau 58. Recensement du Canada, 1961. 
Catalogue: 92-5L9 ” 

Builebin:s .1,2=9 . 
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The 1941 figures are not available for the 
metropolitan area. ; 


dates. The figures suggest that the level of bilingualism in the 
capital revealed by the 1961 census is not a development of recent 
years; indeed it has decreased slightly since the census of 1951. 
While the proportion of those speaking French only has not changed 
very much, those speaking English only have increased very 
slightly, as has the relatively small group speaking neither 


official language. Because of the limitations of the 1951 data 
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we cannot analyze these figures further. Presumably the declining 
proportion of those of French origin, the most bilingual element, 
and the influx of population from less bilingual areas, are the 


major factors in the change. 


Bilingualism and the working world. A closer approximation 
to the language that will be used in the public life of the capital 
‘may be obtained from an ex camination of the degree of bilingualism 
to be found within the local labour force. Not only does this body 
exclude young children who have not yet learned to speak any 
language, but also such persons as students, housewives and 
pensioners whose role in the provision of goods and services to 
the public is marginal. 

The total labour force in the capital is considerably more 
bilingual than the population as a whole (L0.8 per cent as against 
30.8 per cen ie and as may be seen in Table S&, the same holds 
true for those of British, French and other origins considered 
separately. Clearly, the contribution of those 6f French origin 
to the bilingual labour force is a substantial one: in fact, in the 
labour force roughly four out of five of those who reported an 


+ 


ability to speak the two official languages are of French origin. 
{.28 
LA. e- se 
Percentage of population officially bilingual by 
ethnic origin, total population and labour force, 
Ottawa metropolitan area, 196 


Korres all 8 
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| Total aio Banga 30.8 9.6 | 60.1 Y 13.6 | 
| Labour force “1 hO.8 Res & | &3.8 | 18.1 
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Sources: (total population) Census of Canada, 196 
Catalogue: ae acs B 
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The main focus of our inguiry should be to establish whether 
bilinguels currently play any special part in the working life of 
the capital, and this perhaps involves two basic questions. First, 
are bilingual members of the labour force concentrated in special 
areas, either by industry, by occupation, or by educational level? 
second, is the pattern of remuneration of bilinguals such as to 
encourage them to utilize their language skills in any special way 
in the economy of the region? 

To eonsider the first question first, none of the statistical 
tabulations at our disposal enables us to study bilingualism by 
industry structure, but we can analyze the incidence of bilingualism 


by educational level and by occupational category. To consider 
1.29 


rc 


education first, Table => shows the proportion of the bilingual 
population to the total population (in percentage terms) at each 
level of schooling, for those of British, 
It will be noted that for the three groups taken side by side no 
1-29 
; Table 53> 
Bilingual members of the Vabour Force expressed as a 


percentage of the total in each category, by origin 
by level of schooling, Ottawa metropolitan area, 1961 


Level of | All Origin ________ 
ponpeiens origins. 4. British oJ. french | Other | 
eaten eos Fe 2.4 he 83.8 

| 
Elementary | 51.5 | A ee | 79.6 | Ube i | 
Secondary 1-2 years | 44.1 | 10.5 SG.2 | Pula | 

| ' 
Secondary 3-5 years | 5 a eer 9.8 Sp Sey One ae Sf SO | 
Univer sty 1s yearn) 7b | 200. 916 7B 


source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 3, Tabulation &, 
Pere. | eno oll: 


Note: No schooling column omitted as the numbers are too 
‘ small to be significant- in a 20 per cent sample. 
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very pronounced pattern emerges, except that for each origin those 
with some university education report significantly higher levels 
of bilingualism than the rest. But the different levels of 
bilingualism between groups remain far greater than differences 
between educational levels. 
More interesting, perhaps, is the distribution of bilinguals 
1.30 
: (aa 
by occupational category. Table 5-6 shows the percentage of 
bilinguals in each occupational sector for those of British, French 
1.30 
TA 018 oss 


Bilingual members of the Eabour Jorce expressed as 
a percentage of the total in each category of ethnic 


origin by occupation group 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 3, Tabulation §, 
Parts 1 and IL, 


Excluding categories of farmers and not stated. 
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and other origins. On this Table ,alsofihat' stands out most is 

the relatively uniform distribution of bilinguals across the whole 
occupational range, and the persistence of major differences by 
ethnic origin at every occupational level. It seems significant 
that managers and sales personnel of British origin, for example, 
are not significantly more bilingual than British-origin labourers, 
and neither group is strikingly different from the British-origin 
labour force as a whole. On the other hand, the labour force of 
French origin shows high levels of bilingualism in almost all 
occupational categories, dropping significantly only in the 
categories of labourers and workers in primary industry. Even the 
degree of bilingualism in these categories, however, is very high 
in relation to all occupational categories for those of non-French 
OL Le 1Th. 


) 


Only in the column for those of non-British, non-French 
origin do the variations between occupation groups become very 
pronounced. Managers and professionals of other origins show 
roughly twice the proportion of bilinguals as do labourers of other 
origins. But this may reflect,at least in part,an educational 


experience gained outside of Canada, or it may reflect the ethnic 


diversity represented by the "other origins" column. 
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The pattern of remuneration for bilinguals may best be 


studied by comparing the incomes of bilinguals with the incomes of 
unilinguals having the same educational and occupational character- 
Q 
been done in full in Appendix Table S£€ for 
R 
ethnic origin and educational level, and in Appendix Table -S for 


istics. This has 
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ethnic origin and occupational category. A simpler way of presentin 


the relationship is to calculate the difference, positive or 
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group having the same characteristics. It may then be said that 
bilinguals enjoy a premium or suffer an income disadvantage when 
compared to the rest of the group, though we must be careful to 
state that this premium or penalty need not be a direct result 
of bilingual skills, but can arise rather from other factors not 


made clear by our data. 
1. 3i 
Table S +7 shows these differentials calculated by educational 


level, with differentials in favour of bilinguals as plus (+) 


values and against them as negative (-) ones. It will be seen that 
i3f 
Van le s2 


Differentials in average income between bilingual 

members of the labour force and total labour force 
for each level of schooling,” by ethnic origin, 
ttawa metropolitan area, 1961 


| Ethnie Origin 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 3, Tabulation 8, 
Parts tiand-rt 
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bilinguals of French origin tend to earn a little more than the 
average for the whole group at every educational level, though the 
differentials remain small because so large a percentage of those 


of French origin are in fact bilingual. Bilinguals of British 
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origin in 1961 tended to earn a little less than their unilingual 
counterparts, except for those with upper level secondary education. 
For all levels together, however, British origin bilinguals earned 
more than unilinguals because of their greater concentration at 
the upper educational level. Only for those of other origins do 
the income advantages of bilinguals become very pronounced, and 
even for them there is an exception for the group with two years 
or less of secondary education. 
The pattern of differentials for each occupational category 
L32Q 
is more complex. Table 5>8 shows some income differentials of 
considerable size in favour of bilinguals, particularly at the 
pfs a - 
Table 56 
Differentials in average income between bilingual 
members of the labour force and total labour force 


for each occupation group,* by ethnic origin, 
Ottawa metropolitan area, 1961 
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Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 3, Tabulation 8, 
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managerial and professional level for those of British and other 
origins. For British, French and other origins alike all the 
differentials are positive, and sometimes moderately large, in the 
managerial, professional, sales, and service and recreation 
categories, which suggests that bilingualism in these sectors may 
produce tangible monetary advantages. On the other hand, some 
negative values are encountered too, and the overall pattern for 
all occupations is somewhat mixed. 

From the standpoint of the working world, then, the 1961 
census data do not point very clearly towards any special role 
for bilinguals in the life of the capital area. Bilinguals are 
not notably concentrated in areas either of administrative 
responsibility or of public contact. Their income advantages tend, 
with a few exceptions, to be rather small, and sometimes even . 
negative. In any case bilingualism appears to play a smaller part 
in accounting for income differentials than do factors such as sex 
education, occupation, and ethnic origin. 

On balance it must be concluded that bilingualism was not 
a major determinant of employment income in the Ottawa metropolitan 
area labour force at the time of the 1961 census. Rather it tended 
to be an accidental characteristic, seemingly irrelevant to most 
areas of the working world. This may simply mean that in the 
circumstances then prevailing the demand for bilinguals in the 
labour market was less than the supply, so that language skills 
as such could command little or no premium. This is not to say, 


however, that this will be a permanent characteristic of the labour 


1. Compare, for example, the average incomes of bilinguals. of 
British origin and bilinguals of French origin in Appendix 
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market of the capital. Both the place of bilinguals in the 
occupational structure and their relative remuneration might change 
significantly as a result of any major change in public policy 
with respect to language. 

Conclusion. To sum up the broad conclusions that emerge from 
the section as a whole, the population of the capital is at present 
one of the most highly bilingual ones in the country, and it has 
been so for some time. Those of French origin are considerably 
more bilingual than the population of British and other origins. 
This same pattern is also to be found within the labour force, 
although the labour force as a whole has a higher level of knowledge 
of the two official languages than-has the general population. What 
this means in practical terms is that the working population has 
language resources considerably superior to the Canadian average. 
The data on average incomes of bilinguals and others suggest that 
the demand for bilinguals in the capital has not yet created any 
significant pressure upon the supply, and that langua 
in the past have commanded no significant premium in the labour 
market. In terms of the existing labour force of the federal 
capital area, there may well be a considerably greater potential 


for serving the public in both languages than has yet been utilized. 
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Tableau 
ie poms ica Oo canada e:.des.principales. zones 
a a : - 
métropolitaines par lanzue maternelle, 1961 
(200,000 et plus de population) 
: | : : | Langue maternelle 
Régions Lone Cra. Te ansnraus eaae meee ommend ba memmamcnis nee em Pannen pola mlb 
; Ae. RF ‘anglais | francais | autres 
; Cc ae ~ = = a 
Canada LS 239, eed 1046005584 | 5,123,540 5d) 4 2 MOGs 
Ottawa 29,750 239,209 1 161,980 25,453 
Liontréal 2,109,509 POlme6b7 | 1,366,657 28h. , 4.85 
liontreal ey ASS p7tpy OO | yO sf? A sen a 
rar le rc a ie. es 
Toronto do, O21, 461 1630 S,205 25,956 L00 , 205 


| 
i 
| 
Vancouver 790 ,165 
| 
| 
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616,109 13 Bik 128,722 
finnipes 175,989 Hea 27 foes 12h,722 
Hamilton 395,159 315,933 : 5,986 731255 
Québec 357,568 13,4Ch | 341,197 2,967 
Edmonton 337,568 Fd Wine at or | eee 63459) 
Calgary 279,062 | 229, Olek. | 35093 L6,325 


Source: Recensement du Canada 1961 
Catalogue 92-519 
Bulletin 1.2-9 
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Tapleau C 


Distribution numérique de la population selon 


la langue maternelle, cété ontarien, cdété québécois i 


de la zone métropolitaine d'Ottawa, 1961 
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1. Source: Recensement du Canada, 1961. 
Catalogue: 92-5h9 
Pulretin: 1.2-9 
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Tableau E 


Distribution de la population selon ltorigine 
ethnique et la langue officielle, zone 
métropolitaine d'O0ttaw a, 1961 


Langue off ee 
&l 


Groupe _—if| ies ab bere teen ‘une 
ethnique __| Nombre | Total | seulement seulenent |Frangais [ni l'autre 
| ( Z i i fe 
Total 429,750} 100.0 55-0 12° 30.8 fg 
Britannique | 189,227{| 100.0 oo 0.5 9.6 oe. 
Seaht ais 754 us 100.0 8.6 cxiee 60.1 0.3 
Allemand Phe oe" 100.0 88.1 : ie 9.2 as 
Italien 9,094} 100.0 63.0 2.9 re Me 20.4 
‘Néerlandais 5,585 | 100.0 89.3 ON es eke 1.9 
‘Polonais L243 | 100.0 | 8h. ors Naiee 2.4 
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Tableau F 


Distribution de la population par origine, 


% ethnique selon la langue maternelle, 1961” 
| Origine 
Régions | ethnigque _ Populatio P ___ Langue 1 naterne)*¢— 
5a propre 
Nombre “y Anglais |Francais pee Autres 
% % 
Z.M. d*Ottawa| britannique| 189,227 sO? ee 
| francaise So ie arte - O.b 
Ville britannique 148,129 06 CRE | 
dtOttawa francaise 68,459 - 0.6 | 
Cité de Hull | britannique by h57 0.07 0.6 | 
francaise 50,908 : eid 


Source: Recensement du Canada 1961 
: Catalogue: 92-561 
Bulletins 13-20 
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Recensement du 
Volume I 


eeu iis 


Ganads 1870<71 


Bo Bees po, 2/0-2//,. pp. 262-283 


Recensement du 
Volume I 


Canada 1880-81 


pubiO6, pow 264-265, pp..260-261 


Recensement du 
Volume I 


Canada 1891 


BO. 169 e6.pP"1207 


Recensement du 
Volume I 


D2, 220 per B2ce 


Recensement du 
Volume IL 
pp. 372-37 


Recensement du 
Volume I 
pp. 542-13 


Recensement du 
Volume Il 
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Volume IV 
pp. 246 et 250 
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Tableau xr 


Distribution de la population selon l'origine 
ethnique et la langue maternelle, zone 
métropolitaine dtOttawa, 1961 


| ‘igine ethnique j a) ale ts Se materneri ie ~ y | 


- | Sa propre 
Groupe ethnique 


= Hombres ose ine leta~ eal Eraweess: dicesaecsiuaiica 

| Total | 129,750 ra % | % | % % 
| Britannique | LEO, 227 | hws | aed i 

Francais | Eip s/t 11 # 2 87.2 | - 

Allemand | 12,300 | waa Bieaeaiben cae 

Ttalien | 9,094 | 2h.5 Re oe 

Néerlandais | 5,585 55.0 ee 12.6 

Polonais | L243 LO ; 2.4 Lh. 8 

odes | 3,649 | (ice Sie ara 
‘Scandinave Bolte le 7h? 20 71 ok 
| Ukrainien | 25932 | 50.8 eae: Lhe sé 

Russe | 1,49 bose A ch is ..o 

Autres S715 530) 7.0 20.8 

EKuropéens 
Asiatiques 33-5530 3k el 29 25.4 
ee We (he fice) Leu fe 


! 


ce 


——_. 


Approximatif (comprend ceux dont la langue maternelle 
ntestini-le-francais, ni—ltanglais,..et. ne -correspond 
pas A leur origine). 


Source: Recensement du Cana 
Catalogue: 92-519 
Binletin: 1-2-9 
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Incidence of official bilingualism in selected 
vanadian municipalities (20,000 et plus), 1961 


Gs ee ‘Pourcentage 

; Population | de population 

yatles. Pop ation hpalameues ©) badungve ee. 
Ottawa 268, 206 66,972 25.0 
Hull 56,929 27, 9bby 49.1 
ERastview 245922 12,879 eye! 
Sudbury 80,120 eo yen ab 
Sherbrooke | 66,551 23 is 29.4 
Moncton 13,820 14,160 CS 
Cornwall 13,639 18,996 1365 
St. Boniface 37,600 13,516 36.0 
Chomedey SOUS OF229 203 
Timmins APSE TS Ba bio 
‘Verdun Voy Le BOSE 5S 39.4 
Lachine 38,630 15,309 39.6 
Outremont 30.953 iN ea) 16.2 
Westmount 2p OL2 LOL. 10.6 
Ville Mont-Royal 21,182 9,016 42.6 
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Source: Recensement du Canada, 1961 
Catalogue: 92-5L9 
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ETUDE DE L'INFLUENCE DE CERTAINS FACTEURS SUR 
LES DISPARITES DES REVENUS DE TRAVAIL ENTRE _ 
BRITANNIQUES ET FRANCAIS, ZONE METROPOLITAINE ii 


D'OTTAWA, 1961 


Le but de ce travail est d'étudier dans quelle mesure la dispa- 
rité des revenus de travail (1) est influencée par les facteurs suivants: 
l'éducation, la structure occupationnelle, la structure industrielle et 


l'age. La méthode utilisée est une méthode d'analyse itérative (2). 


l. La méthode utilisée. 


On se propose de développer une formule qui nous permet de mesu- 
rer l*influence d'un facteur spécifique sur -l'écart entre les revenus moyens 


de travail des Britanniques et des Frangais. 


Soit un ensemble J de n facteurs (j= Lysis, oe Chaque fac- 
teur j peut Stre classifié selon un ensemble I; de m, catégories 
("= Loess m,) qui ventilent la main-d'oeuvre de chaque groupe ethnique 


en fonction de ce facteur. 


Soient 
B : ; : 

: z le revenu moyen (de travail) des Britanniques (hommes seulement) 

es le revenu moyen (de travail) des Frangais (hommes seulement) 

Note 1 : Hommes seulement. 

Note 2 : Cette méthode a été utilisée dans une analyse de la disparité 
de revenus entre les différents groupes ethniques de la région 
métropolitaine de Montréal. Voir A. Raynauld, G. Marion et 
R. Béland, La répartition des revenus selon les groupes ethni- 

es au Sree » Rapport de recherche préparé pour la Commission 
royale d'tenquéete sur le bilinaguisme et le biculturalisme, aoit 
1966, pp- 8.50-8.92. 

b 4 Mh. 

These calculations were prepared by, André Barsony under the 
general direction of Prof. André Raynauld, University of 
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i,j le revenu moyen des personnes appartenant 3 la catégorie i du 
? 
Tacteur Jj. 
N, . : la proportion de la main d'oeuvre appartenant 4 la catégorie i 
15] 


du facteur j. 


Les indices supérieurs B et F attachés 4 un symbole désignent les Bri- 


f : ; /..B F B F 
tanniques et les Francais respectivementiY. . ages aa Se ob 
4 S P sacreat a deg J's) Vg DG Ag3 : a 
On a les relations Le ee 
mj 
dN; - = 1 pour chaque facteur j 
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mj 
B B B 
Yree Yay. iter our chaque facteur j -~-- (1.1 
ns ig Nigg P q j (it 1) 


ane p 
ye = >. Y, . N. . pour chaque facteur j 
j=] +94 153 
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L*écart de revenu moyen de travail entre les deux groupes ethniques s'écrit: 


mj ep enone 
y° - y* “pial y° ‘ ne Fo ye ; nt . pour chaque facteur j --- (1.2) 
j=] +24 13J Ev erage 153 
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Il résulte que la formule (1.2) peut s'écrire (1): 
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Le membre gauche de 1'*équation (1.3) indique la différence qui 
existe entre le revenu moyen des Britanniques et celui des Frangais, alors 


que le membre droit indique les sources de cette différence: 


7 
a) 5 +) Se Ne F est l'teffet attribuable 4 la différence de revenu entre 
= 15J ’ 


les deux groupes ethniques a l'intérieur de chaque catégorie i du facteur 
j envisagé. En d'autres termes, l'teffet de revenu explique la différence 
de revenu qui existerait méme si les Britanniques avaient la méme structure 


de main d‘oeuvre que les Francais, selon le facteur envisaaé. 
| 


4 
os F x . , 
b) = dN. F Y, , est lteffet attribuable 4 la différence de structure entre 


J 


les main d'oeuvres des deux groupes ethniques selon le facteur j  envisagé. 
- En d'autres termes, l'effet de structure explique la différence de revenu 
qui existerait méme si les ‘Britanniques avatent les m&8mes revenus que les 


Frangais dans chaque catégorie i du facteur envisagé. 


Note 1 : En effet, on n'a qu'a additionner d'une part les membres de 
gauche et d'autre part les membres de droite des équations 
suivantes: 
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c) Sa dY, ._ dN, . est l*influence jointe attribuable A la différence de 
= 1 15) 15) 
revenu et de structure. L'influence jointe étant plus difficile & interpré- 


ter, il faut faire quelques hypothéses. Si l'teffet de structure est posi- 


tif, alors les dN. F sont positifs dans les catégories de revenues élevés 
b) 


mj 
et négatifs dans les catégories de bas revenus car on a De MAC Peg eA 
Es 
de plus dY, _20O pour tout i (1), alors une influence jointe positive 


15) 
implique des écarts de revenu dans les catégories 4 revenus élevés, plus 


importants que ceux dans les catégories & bas revenus. Dans ces conditions, 

on peut dire que l'influence jointe montre dans quelle mesure les Frangais 

dans les catégories 4 revenus élevés sont défavorisés par rapport aux Fran- 
. , . be : 

Gais dans les catégories a bas revenus dans les comparaisons avec les reve- 


nus des Britanniques. 


2- L'tanalyse de l'influence de certains facteurs sur les disparités de re- 


venuS e 


Dans la zone métropolitaine d'’Ottawa en 1961, le revenu moyen de 
travail (hommes seulement) des Britanniques est de $ 5,504 et le revenu 
moyen de travail (hommes seulement) des Frangais est de $ 4,008. L'écart 
de revenu entre ee deux groupes ethniques est de $ 1,496 en faveur des Bri- 
tanniques (1). Les caractéristiques de l'offre de travail des Britanniques 
et des Frangais différent quant aux différents facteurs envisagés. On cher- 
che & évaluer successivement l'écart de revenu qui est attribuable a des dif- 


férences dans la scolarité, la structure occupationnelle, la structure indus- 


Note 1 Cette hypothtse est évidemment restrictive. 


° , . . . , . ? ‘ 

Note 2 Dans les considérations qui suivent cet écart varie trés légé- 
7 . . 4 x 

rement et de fagon négligeable selon le facteur envisage ac 


de la méthode de calcul. 
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trielle et l'age. 


En utilisant la méthode décrite précédemment pour l'étude de 
l‘influence de la scolarité (i.e. en fixant qe cars on arrive aux résul- 


tats suivants: 


$ F 
Sdn. Y. : $ 644.54 ( 43.04% ) 
su 39S bys 

ms FE 

ar eee ro OS 722.91 ( 48.28 % ) 
f=] 22S ios 

Ms 

Sod... aN. : $ 129.94 (se .66 
"sere: a 

différence totale: $ 1,497.39 (1Gp. >, ga) 


Le tableau 1 illustre la méthode de calcul. La colonne 8 
du tableau indique que $ 644.54 (soit 43.04 %) de l'écart existant entre 
les revenus des Britanniques et des Frangais est attribuable 4 la scolarité 
plus faible des Frangais. La colonne 7 du tableau indique que méme si 
les niveaux de scolarité étaient les mémes chez les Frangais et les Bri- 
tanniques, il existerait encore une différence de $ 722.91 (soit 48.28 % 


entre les revenus des deux groupes ethniques. L'influence jointe est de 


$ 129.94 (soit 8.68 %). 
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wee L'influence de la structure occupationnelle 
a a a 


La structure occupationnelle est le deuxidme facteur que l'on 
retient pour l'explication de l'écart de revenu. -On se propose d'évaluer 
S 


Ja partie de l*écart qui. est attribuable A la différence entre les struc- 


tures occupationnelles des Frangais et des Britanniques. 


On obtient les résultats suivants: 


mo 
y aN, Pe : $ 639.35 ( 42.75 % ) 
i=] 4 
mo 
aYs Neo : $ 22682520 ( ordSi4 bate) 
i=l 
mo 
eat, Onan ‘ : $ 173.91 Liban 
j=j + ; , 
différence totale : $ 1,495.46 ( 100 , 


Il résulte que $ 639.35 (soit 42.75 %) de l'écart existant entre 
les revenus des Britanniques et des Frangais est attribuable 4 la structure 
occupationnelle défavorable des Frangais. Méme si les structures occupa-_ 
tionnelles des deux groupes ethniques étaient identiques, il existerait 


encore une différence de revenu de $ 682.20 (soit 45.61 %) entre les Bri- 


tanniques et les Frangais. 


tac L'influence de la scolarité et de la structure occupationnelle var 
aa aa a eA Ee at Ap th AN ccd 


classification croisée. 


La scolarité et la structure occupationnelle étant des facteurs 
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explicatifs correliés, leur influence totale n'est pas la somme de leurs 


effets particuliers. 


La classification croisée par groupes occupationnels et niveaux 
de scolarité permet 1'élimination du probl&me que présente la collinéarité 
entre les facteurs. De plus, la ventilation des groupes occupationnels selon 
les niveaux de scolarité compense en partie la faible spécification de la 


Classification occupationnelle. 


La méthode utilisée est la m&éme sauf que dans ce cas l'indice i 
parcourt tout le domaine de la classification croisée. Si on fixe j = so 
alors Mm, sera égal au nombre de catégories occupationnelles multiplié par 


le nombre des niveaux de scolarité. 


On obtient les résultats suivants: 


Mso i. 

. of 
aNs so seg : Sg ke Cee Ie, CurGzosecy 
i=] 

MS9 
ay. : Come ATO ( .31.48°% ) 
é 1980.5 55D 
i=l 
De Ys oa cdl) at, : $ 92.13 ( 6.16 % ) 
i=l 
différence totale : $°-15495.77 Sais (pee ee 


Ces résultats montrent que $ 932.72 (soit 62.36 %) de l'écart 
existant entre les revenus des Britanniques et des Frangais est attribuable 


aux différences entre d'une part, la scolarité et la structure occupation- 
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nelle des Britanniques et d'autre part, la scolarité et la structure occu- 


pationneile-des Frangais. 


En étudiant les effets des deux facteurs séparément, on est arrivé 
& la conclusion que les différences de scolarité et de structure occupation- 
nelle expliquent respectivement $ 644.54 et $ 639.35 de l'écart de revenu 
entre les Britanniques et les Frangais. Etant donné que la scolarité et la 
structure occupationnelle sont correliées, Hee influence totale n'est que 


de $ 932.72 lorsqu’on l'évalue par la classification croisée. 


D'tautre part, méme si les niveaux de scolarité et les structures 
occupationnelles étaient les mémes chez les Frangais et les Britanniques, 
il existerait encore une différence de $ 470.92 (soit 31.48 %) entre les 
revenus dee deux groupes ethniques. L'influence jointe est de $ 92.13 


(sott 6416 %). 
Zot L*influence de la structure industrielle 


En utilisant la méme méthode, on se propose de mesurer l'influence 


de la structure industrielle en ayant retenu neuf groupes industriels. 


On obtient les résultats suivants: : = 


M+ 

baie hare : $ 113.47 ( 7.59 % ) 
: Ne eee Oe 9 
i=l 
M+ F 
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Il résulte que la différence entre les structures industrielles 
des Britanniques et des Frangais n*explique que $ 113.47 (soit 7:59 %) de 
l'écart de revenu existant entre les deux groupes ethniques. Méme si les 
structures industrielles des deux groupes ethniques étaient identiques, il 
existerait encore une feet de revenu de $ 1,295.08 (epee 86.61% ). 


L*inflience jointe est de $ 86.71 (soit 5.79 %). 


2.5 L'influence de la structure occupationnelle et de la structure indus- 


Cae a ee eee | 


trielle par classification croisée. 


La structure occupationnelle et la structure industrielle étant 
des facteurs explicatifs correliés, en utilisant la classification croisée 


om larmive aux résultats suivants: 


>. ON ye ot <i, 710.03 ( 47.62%) 
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; BY ot ONG ot : © 8270.15 ( 18.09 % ) 
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différence totale : $1,493.07 ( 10015%4 7) 


En étudiant les effets des deux facteurs séparément, on a trouvé 
que les différences de structure occupationnelle et de structure industriel- 
le expliquent respectivement $ 639.35 et $ 113.47 de l'écart de revenu entre 
les Britanniques et les Frangais. A cause de la correlation leur influence 
totale n'est que de $ 710.93 (soit 47.62 %)% Toutefois; la correlation 


apparait comme étant relativement faible. D'autre part, méme pour des struc- 
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tures occupationnelles et industrielles identiques il existerait une dif- 
férence de $ 511.99 (soit 34.29 %) entre les revenus des deux groupes eth- 


niques. L*'influence jointe est de $ 270.15 (soit 18.09 %). 


2.6 L'influence de 1l'dge 


La classification des revenus selon les groupes d'age dans les 
données disponibles a été faite & partir des revenus totaux, alors que 
jJusqu*ici on a utilisé les revenus de travail. Pour cette raison, l'écart 
de revenu est significativement différent par rapport aux cas précédents. 
Cette différence ne crée pas des inconvénients dans les comparaisons portant 
‘sur green se des facteurs, car on fera les adaptations 4 partir des pour- 


centages. 


On obtient les résultats suivants: 
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La différence entre les pyramides d'age des Britanniques et des 
Frangais explique $ 170.22 (soit 10.75 %) de l'écart de revenu existant 
entre les deux groupes ethniques. Méme si les pyramides d'age des deux 


groupes ethniques étaient identiques, il existerait un écart de revenu de 
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$ 1,268.02 (soit 80.11 %). L'influence jointe est de $ 144.53 (soit 9.13 %). 


Cal L'influence du dearé d'emploi. 


————————_————. 


En plus des facteurs envisagés, -le degré d'emploi peut expliquer 
l'écart de revenu entre les deux groupes ethniques. Toutes autres choses 
égales par ailleurs, un taux de chdmage plus élevé chez un groupe ethnique 


se traduit par un revenu moindre que celui d'un autre groupe ethnique. 


Une estimation faite & partir des taux de chémage par niveau de 
scolarité au Canada en 1960 (1), montre que l'écart entre le taux de chomage 
des Frangais et des Britanniques est 3.3 % au Canada. Dans le cas étudié, 
ce pourcentage réduit le revenu des Frangais par rapport 4 celui des Britan- 


niques d'approximativement $ 137.00. 


2.8 Considérations sur l'influence de l'ensemble des facteurs. 


L'ensemble des résultats est résumé dans le tableau suivant: 


TABLEAU 2 Influence de certains facteurs sur la disparité des revenus 
entre les Britanniques et les Frangais, Ottawa, 1961. 


Facteurs | Nee rc Lae ea 


l. Scolarité $ 644.54 be PRE $ 129.94 


2. Occupation 639.35 682.20 173 s91 
3. Scolarité-occupation Le 470.92 92.13 
4. Industries 113.47 1,295.08 86.71 
5. Occupation-industries 710.93 511.99 270.15 
6. Age (2) 160.82 1,198.45 136.58 
7. Degré d'emploi “~ 137.00 


Note 1] : op. cit. page’8.69. 
Note 2 : Valeurs corrigées pour le revenu de travail 4 partir du revenu 
total. 
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L'écart de revenu moyen entre les deux groupes ethniques est de 
$ 1,496.00 en faveur des Britanniques. Les différences entre d'une part, 
la ole et la structure occupationnelle des Britanniques et d'autre 
part, la scolarité et la structure occupationnelle des Frangais expliquent 


62636 “Yolsoit)$e932.72)ide cet écart. 


Les évaluations précédentes ont montré que la structure industriel- 
le est un facteur qui est peu correlié avec la structure occupationnelle. 
Tout en soulignant que c'est une évaluation légérement excessive, on retient 


7.59 % (soit $ 113.47) comme l1'influence de la structure industrielle. 


En faisant l'hypothése d'absence de collinéarité entre les facteurs 
retenus, on peut procéder 4 une sommation de leurs influences sur l'écart de 
revenu entre les deux groupes ethniques. On utilise les lignes 3, 4, 6 et 7 


du tableau 2. 


L'influence totale des facteurs explicatifs retenus sur l'écart 


~ de revenu entre les deux groupes ethniques est la suivante: 


scolarité - structure occupationnelle : S 932272 $ 62.36 % 
structure industrielle : $* 113.47 $7.59: % 
3ge : $ 160.82 $ 10.75-% 
degré d'emploi : mes 187-00 $ 9.16 % 
total H $1,344.01 $ 89.86 % 


Il résulte que méme si les scolarités, les structures occupation- 
nelles, les structures industrielles, les pyramides d'ige et les degrés d'em- 
ploi des Britanniques et Frangais étaient identiques, il existerait un écart 


de revenu de $ 151.99 (soit 10.14 %) entre les deux groupes ethniques. Donc 
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les différences inhérentes aux facteurs explicatifs expliquent $ 1,344.01 


(soit: 89.86 %) de l'écart de revernu entre les deux groupes ethniques. 


Le tableau 3 compare l'influence des facteurs explicatifs a Ot- 


tawa, Montréal et Toronto. 


TABLEAU 3 + L'influence des facteurs explicatifs retenus sur l'écart de 
revenu entre les Britanniques et les Frangais. Ottawa, Mont- 
réal et Toronto, 1961 (1). 


(2) 


Facteurs Ottawa Montréal Toronto 
as scolarité - structure occupationnelle 60.36 3 ADS 1"% 44.1 % 
b. structure industrielle fine we 12.1 % Aaa, 
c. Age 10.75 % 5.9% 16.1% 
d. degré d'emploi 9.16 % epee. 13.0% 
Total 89.86 % 69.4 % T7156 % 


Cette comparaison montre que l*influence totale des facteurs expli- 
catifs retenus est plus élévée & Ottawa qu'a Montréal ou 4 Toronto. On re- 
Marque que ce phénoméne stexplique par l'tinfluence relativement forte du 
facteur "scolarité - structure occupationnelle” sur l'écart de revenu entre 


« 


les deux groupes ethniques 4 Ottawa. 


Note 1 : Source: colonnes 2 et 3: op. cit. pp. 8.73-74. 


Note 2 : Estimation faite 4 partir des taux de chimage par niveau de sco- 
larité selon les groupes ethniques, op. cit. page 8.69. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


Having described the physical setting and the people 
of the federal capital, we now turn in this and the next three 
chapters to an examination of the governments active in the 


yi, 


area. To talk of the National Capital Region or the Ottawa 
metropolitan area is perhaps to give a false sense of 
administrative unity to the capital area. It must be remembered 
that some 72 municipalities fall-within the Region (13 of which 
form the metropolitan area), that two provinces exercise 
jurisdiction over it, and that the federal government plays 

a not inconsiderable role as well. The government and adminis- 
tration of the capital area is, then, a complex affair. In 


these four chapters, we shall attempt to sort out the respective 


authorities and to describe in some detail the language practices 


of each. 


This chapter is concerned with the two provinces, 


Ontario and Quebec, whose influence in the capital area is 


- 
- 


pervasive. To some it might perhaps have seemed more logical 
to have commenced a study of government and inter-governmental 
relations in the capital with either the federal or local 


authorities, rather than 


a 

ct 
a 
ch 
45.7; 
40) 
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rovincial governments. 
Yet municipalities in Canada cannot be seem apart from the 
provinces in which they are situated, and also the situation 


ey | 
Rt ne 


in the Ottawa area requires some prior consideration of 
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local municipalities if the federal role therein Ace be 
appreciated. Thus the actualities of Canadian government and 
politics point towards a treatment of first the provincial 
factor, then the local administrations, and finally the 


federal government. 


The basic delineation of provincial powers is provided 


by the British North America Act. Sections 92 and 93 of the 


Act need not be produced in full here, although, as we are 
primarily concerned with the influence of the provinces on 


the capital area, the articles having to do with local 


affairs may be noted. Section 93 relating to education clearly 


no 


falls within this category, as do eight of the 16 subsections 


Loe Secu. on Ve. | There are 


G2 (2) Direct taxation for provincial purposes; 
92(7) Hospitals; ar 

92(8) Municipal institutions; 

92(9) Licenses for raising revenues for provincial, 


local or municipal purposes; 
92(10) Local works and undertakings; 
92(13) Property and civil,rights; 


ration of justice; and 


92(16) Generally, all local or private matters. 


Not all of these areas are administered in the same 
way, for the province may choose to delegate some OL 26s 
powers to another body. In the first part of this chapter 
(under the heading, "Provincial Government and the Citizen"), 
those areas directly administered by the province are studied. 
These include both provincial statutes which speak straight 
to the individual citizen and also programmes administered by 
the various government departments. The following section, 
"Provincial Government and the Municipalities", is concerned 
with the province and the bodies to which it delegates 
authority, the most important class. of which are the municipal 


corporations. 


Data for this study were gathered throughout 1966. 


departments were reached, at their request, by means of a 
written questionnaire sent to Queen's Park. On the Quebec 
side, telephone interviews with the heads of local government 


« 


offices were used. 


Of the 13 local offices of the Ontario government in 
the capital area that we approached, ll returned useable replies. 
lth; the Hospital Services 


These were Agriculture; Hducation; nea 


Commission; Highways; Labour; Lands and Forests; the Liquor 
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Control Board; Public Welfare; Reform iribPe betases snd 
Transport. One department did not reply to the questionnaire, 
while another had no contact with the local population and 

was excluded from the analysis for this reason. On the Quebec 
Side, 12 local offices were identified and interviewed. 

These were Agriculture, Family and Social Welfare; Health; 
Highways; Industry and Commerce; Justice (Probation Service) ; 
Labour; Lands and Forests; the Liquor Commission; Revenue; 


™ 


Tourism, Hunting and Fishing; and Transport. 


The various aspects of the Ontario Department of the 
Attorney-General are dealt with in chapter 6 of this study, 


"The Legal Systems of the Federal Capital Area", with the 
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out by the municipal ‘protective services. 
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II Provincial Government and the Citizen 


The practical consequences of living in Ontario or 
Quebec are for the most part very much the same. An important 
exception to this, however, lies in the area of provincial 
linguistic usage. A number of examples will be found, both 
an this chapter and elsewhere in the study, in which Quebec 
has used or permitted the use of both English and French, 
and. Ontario, “in ‘contrast, has’ made provision for the English 
language alone. Because of this dichotomy, the relationship 
of the citizens of Ontario and Quebec with their respective 
governments will be considered) separately. In both cases, 
we shall describe: (a) the effect of provincial statutes on 


the citizen body; (b) the practices of the provincial govern- 


(c) the linguistic competence of the provincial public servants 


with twhomithe citizgemcdhasi-to deal, 
es Ontario 


(a) Provineial law. 


requires or prohibits activity by individuals in the 


cial regulation 
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province. Examples of t 


are innumerable: mandatory returns of corporations and 
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individuals; the form of a registrable conveyance of land or 
conditional sale contract; the claims of wives and widows 
‘egainst their husbands and their husbands? estates; the 


r. 


repulation of Liquor conswuption; the 
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cerning their children; family matters in genera 
divorce and separation; employment discrimination, fair em 


ployment practices and minimum wages; and so on. 


Several, of these and other arcas may be subject to some 
form of regulation as to the language of their conduct, although 
there is a wide variation from province to province in this 
respect. The matters that from time to time have been involved 


are outlined by C.A. Sheprard: 


-the danguage i 


n the ities must cozmunicate 
with chuigens or advise the public at large, the lan= 
guage of the official forms and returns the citizen 
must submit to the authorities; the language in which 
certain products which are toxic or dangerous must be 
labelled; all these are frequently regulated by law. 
Even the linguistic aspects of a humber of profe sage ee 


activities can lead to legislation: the languag 

qualifications for the admission to the practice noe a 
given profession; the minimwva knowledge of the current 
Languase needed ck certain Aap Buehrle those 


Peer aa the Lansuase in wnion qual ifvine examinations 
can or must be passed. Even private activities - when 
their importance to society at large warrants it - can 
require Llinsuistic regulation: e.%. the documents, 
bills of lading and notices issued_by public carriers, 
labour contracts; and trade marks. 

1. C.A. Sheppard, The | Law of Lanevares in Canac Saori he d 
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In Ontario, however, the provincial goverimment has taken few 


steps to legislate on linguistic practice. <A few laws have 


required the use of the English language. For example, the 


Judicature Act, first passed in 1881, calls for all writs, 
pleading and proceadings in all. Ontario courts to be in the 


English language, while the Mining Amandmont Act, 1961-62, 
requires certain types of mincworkers to have a sufficient 
knowledge of English for their work. Some 


indirect recognition to the French lensguage is accorded in 


statutes relating to cducation. The Gntario Schcol Trustees? 


te Se De ks et ee 


Council, Act, 1950, states that the council shall consist, emong 
others, of representatives of LtAssociation des commisseires des 


écoles bilingues d?fOntario. 


In a number of ases, while English is not specifically 
required, it is difficult to see how its use could be avoided. 
Thus some statutes specify the peeerse use of certain forms, 
samples of which are provided only in English. The use of both 


English and French is novhere obligatory. . 


The statutes themselves are always publisned in English. 
Very recently some legislation has been translated into French, 
including the 1965 Act relating to the University of Ottawa. 


However the French versions in these cases have no legal status. 
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French language service varies in the 
different regions of Ontario. At the central level, most 


departments are called upon to handle requests in languages 


other than English. The language called for, while most 


oS 


frequently French, is by no means invariably so, for Ontario 


je a linguistically diverse province. t should be stressed 
that the proportion of non-English communications with Queen's 


Park is very small indeed: most departments estimated t 
less than one percent of letters received from the public 


were not in English. 


For provincial public servants in the province as a 


whole, 13.5 per cent use languages other than English in their 


Ty D 7 + - } 7 77 7 OUT PL) 4 5 1, Os o a | 1 
work. However, if the public servants in the Tive south- 
2 AS SE SAG ee Reet, ee a oa oe ey Sealed 
eastern counties (Carleton, Glengarry, Prescott, Russell and 


Stormont) are considered alone, this proportion jumps to 
25.6 per cent. The higher than average call for French- 
language service is also to be found in the capital area by 
itself. Of the 11 decentralized offices in the area, six 
reported that over 15 per cent of their work was conducted 


in French. 


eas oc VaFE eet ae emaeigres: 0. ': 2. eee 
2, NN. Bryan, Ethnic Participation and Language Use in the 
“= ————_ ee ~~ ——  — ~~ - 4 - - a —_—— Resp ee _ =e : os weesiow -——_ Maat cee 
Public Service of Ontario (unpublished study prepared 
SR CASPAR eA BSE RS eA 
Porpeinesh.o.6.0.,,L000), Pp. 211. 
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lore particularly, the Ottawa area offices estimated their 


usage of the French language as follows. The Departments of 
Education and Transrort stated that ley used French whenever 


they were dealing with a French-speaking person. The Devart~ 
xecuorate under the stuffed articles and pes- 
ticides regulations, and a public héalth J laboratory. French 
was not used at all in the lattor two, but was employed 10 
percent of the tiie in the clinic. Lands and Forests reported 
that 30 percent of its business was conducted in French. The 
Liquor Control Board stated that 25 percent of the business in its 
stores was in French but only one rercant in its office. The 
Hospital Serviess Sommission estimated that its bilingual 

clerk spends 25 percent of his time working in French. (As 

there are five persons working in this department's Ottawa 


ersent would ve a better figure for con- 
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parative purposes). Public Pieters gave an estimate of 15 
percent and Labour of less than 5 percent. The latter depar 


ment was seeking 
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bilingual person to replace an office 


Manager who hed left, for it had found that the amount of 


a 


business conducted in French increased with the number of 


French~sreaking persons on the staff. Reform Institutions 
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felt that only two percent of its business was in French: 
"The majority of people dealt with by the Ottawa office 

are English-speaking, but when other languages are required 
our staff are usually able to use interpreters*,* Highways 
stated that French was rarely used while Agriculture simply 


reported that its contacts were primarily in English, 


The Bryan study” found that the occasions on which 
service in a language other than inglish is offered by the 
Government of Ontario appear to be subject to wide variations 


from department to department. Although each department 


determines its own policy and practice with regard to linguistic 
I & E 


usage, two general conclusions did emerge: "the concessions 
made to other languages by the Ontario Government are 
determined by the kind of contact involved - whether personal 


5) 


or written - and by the kind of person involved in the contact - 


whether the general public, business organizations, or ot 


DA 
governments." 


In the province generally, members of the public are- 


more likely to receive linguistic concessions than are business 


a a ee 


4. Unless otherwise specified, all quotations in this section 
are taken from the questionnaires completed by the 
departments. 

a2) 8, bryan, zthnic Participation and Language Use in the 
Fuolic 283 vice of Ontari unpublished report prepared 
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organizations or other governments. Moreover, for the 

general public, the use of languages other than English is 
more common in personal rather than written contacts. 
Concerning written communication, some seven agencies reported 
that they answer a letter in the language in which it is 


aT 


sent; six regularly use other languages in addition to English 
in their public notices and advertising; five do the same 

for their publications; and one employs official forms with 
more than one language on them. Contacts with business 
organizations are almost entirely in English, whether oral 

or written. The same applies to communications between 


‘Ontario and the federal government and all the provinces 


but Quebec. In the case of the latter, Ontario departments 


For the local provincial o 
the same general pattern can be séen, although it tends to be 
obscurred by the diversity pe praceioe from one department to 
another. The Liquor Control Board, the Hospital Se Services 
Commission and the Department of Hducation reported that their 
Ottawa offices offer’ service in both English and French over 
‘the telephone, in interviews and also in written communications. 
The Liquor Control Board stated that on rare occasions it 


receives letters from a foreign country, "in which case the 
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local Embassy is usually contacted for translation”, The 
Hospital Services Commission noted that.practically all its 
letters are sent to Toronto for handling, but even so all 
French letters are answered in French, Occasionally the 
Commission is called upon to deal with a person who can speak 


TD 


neither English nor French, although such persons usually 


7 


have friends or neighbours who can telephone on their behalf 


or who will accompany them and provide interpretation. 


Four offices, Public Welfare, Transport, Labour and 


Reform Institutions, while answering their letters in English 


led telephone calls or interviews in French as well. 
fare commented that it receives very few letters 
and Labour remarked that a non-English letter coming into the 
office would be translated into English, either by the office 
Stesivor, ef aead be, by a translation bureau. his department 


‘ 


also noted that its bilingual service depended on t 


= 


e€ presence 


of a bilingual staff member, 


The Department of Health, it will be remembered, operates 
three offices in the region: a tuberculosis clinic, a public 
health laboratory and an inspectorate under the Stuffed articles 
and pesticides regulations. For all three, letters are 
answered in English. In the first two the Department reported 


that telephone calls can be answered in French 
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English is the preferred working language; the insrectors 
can only take calls in English. The clinic can give service 


in French in interviews: the other two request that inter- 


preters accompany the non-English-speaking porsone 


In the Department of Lands and l_ Forests, practically all 
communications leaving the Ottawa office are in En 
Rerar. it was Indicated that the bilinsval staff member was 
employcd in ansvering letters in French, The Department of 
Agriculture's office initdabog ALL comnuniestion in English. 
Nevertheless, in interviews, telephone calls and correspondence 


Freneh will be used if the one bilingual stenographer is involved 


in the work, 


The Department of Hisrhyays reported that its office uses 
English only in letters and over the telephone, and uses it by 
2 in 


preferei 


To sum up, the Ovtawa offices of the Department of Education, 
the Liquor Control Board and the Hospital Services Commission 
would appear to make extensive provision for service in both 
.English and Fronch. In other departmonts the range of service 
available in the two languages varies from considerable to 
limited. All seem to be aware of some level of demand for 
French language service, but few offer an equal range of sex 


vice in the second language. 
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All pe of the local ree = distribute printed documents. 


ce of them Deak tier, the Liguon Control B ard, Reform 


institutions, Lands and Forests, Transport, Agriculture and 
Highways) had documents in English only. Of these, only 
Reform Institutions was aware of demands for non-English 


language documents these demands coming from the French- 


speaking population. According to the Department's statement, 


. 


"such demands are infrequent and we encounter little difficulty 


a fi ot 


in dealing with them in English”. Such an attitude would seem 


ial 


to place administrative convenience above the preferences of 


the public being served. 


The Department of Health reported that it translated 
locally only the documents relating to the tuberculosis clinic. 


y demand for non-English 


It did not know whether there was an g 
documents in relation to the public health laboratory, but the 


oa XW 


Department was aware of by the French and 
Italian groups for documents in their languages relating to 
the clinic and inspection services. According to the 


Department, 


The Ottawa offices have found that they can carry 
out their work satisfactorily using only English; 
as most French-speaking residents are bilin ngual ; 
however the inspectors working under the Stuffed 
Articles and Pesticides regulations can see more 
need for pamphlets re: pesticides being printed 
in Italian or German than French for the same 


reason as above. 


Again, administrative convenience appears to be the main 


criterion oi language usage. 
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_ The Department of Public Welfare recognizes a "not too 


great" demand for non-inglish documents, which stems prima 


riLy 


from the French language group. It does in fact make inform- 


ational pamphlets available in French. 


The Department of Labour and the Hospital Services 
Commission are perhaps the most language-conscious of all 


Ontario departments. The former publishes pamphlets in se 


veral 


languages besides English even though "there is no real pressure 


> 


for non-English language documents". The Hospital Service 


S 


Commission has one combined literature folder available in 13 


languages, and most of its other documents appear to be 


available at least in French in addition to English. The 


reason for this multilingualism was explained by the Commi 
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o province-wide great public demand, altho 
we hear mostly from French-speaking areas. Public 
demand played only a small part in motivating the 
production of ‘non-English literature. ‘Je were con- 
cerned that the language barrier would not cause a 
resident to be vulnerable to hospital expense. A 
survey of 12 ethnic groups in the Province revealed 
that the greatest problems were amongst the Italian 
and Portuguese. 

AJ11 II local agencies apart from the Department of T 


revorted they were in contact with the federal government 
7 S ) 


although for the Departments of Education, and ! 


this was an infrequent affair. Agricultur 
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Labour, Lands and Forests, and Reform Institutions always 
vsed English in their contacts, The other four used both 


Languages. 


Five local offices (Education, Health, Labour, Transport 
and the Liquor Control Board) had no contacts with the Quebec 
governnent. Of the remaining six, only Public Welfare and 
Refori Institutions made contact once a month or more often. 
The Department of Public Welfare alone used English and French 


in both initiating and responding to contacts: the others 


used English on all occasions. 


Four departments (Asriculture, Lands and Forests, Trans-~ 
port and the Liquor Control Board) stated that their Ottaia 


sp 


offices had no contacts with French language municipalities 


Highways, Labour and the Hospital Services Commission are in 
less than weekly contact with the municipalities. Four of the 
seven uso English only in their communications (Health, Highways, 
Labour and Reform Institutions). Public Welfare and Education 
use both English and French, while the Hospital Services Comnis- 
sion uses English “except where contact could be by telephone 


with our bilingval fiold clerk”. 
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Only four offices stated they had contacts with French 


= | 


— language-groups and institutions (Health, Public Welfare, 


Education and Hospital Services Commission). The first uses 
only English in these contacts. The next two use both lan- 
quages, while the Commission uses English except when the 


bilingual field clerk is available. 


The internal language of work in the Ontario government 
is English. File systems are kept in this langu:z nee in all but 
two departments. Agriculture will file communications in 
their original language, and Education will also do so with 
routine letters provided that a note in English as to content 
‘is attached. Non-routine letters are first translated. Forms 
for civil servants to fill out are in English with the exception 
of the Education Department's statistical returns required of 
inspectors of bilingual schools. All internal manuals and 
circulars are again available only in English. The language 
of work is English, Spe from those officials in the Department 


of Education dealing with bilingual schools and French courses 


of study; who workin French. 


(c) Provincial public servants. 

At the end of December 1965, Ontario public servants 
numbered 43,141. They received an average income of $h,978 and 
one third of them worked in metropolitan Toronto. Some 69C 


public servants were located in the five southeastern counties. 
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As may be seen in Table 2.1, the percentage breakdown by 
mother tongue of the Ontario public service does not accord with 
the general population figures. In 1961, those of English mother 

Tables 2.1 
Percentage Distribution of Ontario Population (1961) 


and Provincial Public Servants (1961 and 1966) by 
Mother Tongue 
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Mother 
Tongue : Population] Public Servants! Population |Public Servants 
3 Sees HSS || 3 Se 
(196) | (a9en)"* | (2966) gery” | (1966) 
English Fae Orie 85-.] 62.0 81.4 
| French 6.8 sie 1a pes Bh iNeve 
emer’ | |. 15.6 | | Sable: Ui Preneho 0 Both 1 Uetener 
POE aL if 100 100 oo) 100 100 
Rene y | 6 1236,002" [21 6u7" |2i B97 1278.13, 8% | 690 
sources: i asus of Canada, 1961, Catalogue 92-519, 


Roiaer ce 1.2=9., 


Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 2, Table 1, p. 18. 
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‘svudy prepared for the R.C.B.C., 1966), De oo. 


represented in comparison with their place in the population; 


those of French and other mother tongues were correspondingly under- 


represented. Five years later, in 1966, the pattern had not 
changed very much, though the proportion o 
tongues had risen somewhat In the southeastern counties, public 
servants of French mother tongue form four times the percentage 
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represented in relation to their population strength in the area. 
Table 2.2 shows the knowledge of English and French revealed 

by the 1961 census for the Ontario public service as a whole. The 

vast majority of employees reported English as their sole official 

language: only about one in twelve claimed to be able to speak 

both English and French. This pattern is subject to wide variations 

wherecs 
when the mother tongue factor is introduced. It will be seen that, 


roughly 19 out of every 20 public servants of French mother tongue 


TERLE! 22 


Ontario Public Servants, Mother Tongue by 
Official Language, 1961 


1. Numbers 
See eRe SS t 


Official Language 
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Mother 


a ish_| French | Both | Neither _ 
English - 588 - 
French 39 672 os 
Other - ies 16 
: | 

Boteln tong: ied See rhe en Se 
2. Percentages 

Percentages __ 2 ee See cane saree 
Mother Total - ..... ..... Uificial Language ‘ 
meaner | English | French | Both | Neither _ 
English 100 oS passives? Ly = 
French 100 a 04.5 " 
Other 100 63.7 ~ phe ee as 
italia Sie LOU ee le Oe a et ee 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 2,:Table 1, p. 16. 
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5C The TOA out th ice in th 

counties are not available. Although the comparison above 
between population and public servants in this region is 
based on data collected at different times, the similarity 
between the 1961 and 1966 distributions for all Ontario public 
servants lends authority to the observations made. 
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stated that they were bilingual, the proportion for those of other 
mother tongues drops to woe, dt ter, and al be sii. further to one 
in 20 for those of English mother tongue. Despite this low propor- 
EHO. Piadlac Servants; of Englisch, mother-toneue- stil. provide the 

largest absolute number of bilinguals, on account of their predomi- 


nance within the Ontario public service. 


20. While the census question asks about ability to speak the 
second language, the results of the Bryan study indicated that 
public servants of English mother tongue could’ read French a little 
more frequently, but actually speak it less frequently, than the 
census figures suggest. For those of English and other mother 
tongues the percentages of respondents reporting language skills in 


French were as follows: 


Read Write.. Understand Speak 

_Mother Tongue | French French Spoken French French _ 
English 6.4 2 .o L.2 e10 
Other languages 1 Ss Lh .6 204] Ore 
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For both groups the so-called passive language skills (reading 
and understanding) seem to be further developed than the more 


nd writing). Source: Unpublished material 
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prepared for R.C.B.B. study of Ontario public servants by N. Bryan. 
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Bycominioe cue "inglish™ and "Both" columns in Table <.<, 
we find that an ability to use English, and presumably to serve 
the public in this language, is possessed by virtually all Ontario 
public servants. An indication of the relatively rare ADLLivy) 2G 
give service in French is gained by combining the "French" and 
"Both" columns: only about one in 12 is able to do so. Another 
study found that nearly one in six Ontario officials could give 

’ a 

service in a language other than French and English. 

In the Ottawa area, slightly over one fifth of the provincial 
public servants were reported to be bilingual, a proportion somewhat 

m 

lower than that for the population as a whole. While the percentage 
of bilingual staff varied from office to office, in all but a sin 
case at least one staff member was sufficiently bilingual to carry 
out his duties in both English and French. The composition and 
lanevuage skills of the staff in the local provincial offices are 


presented in detail below. 


The Department of Highways employs locally 12 professionals, 


35 administrators (two of whom are bilingual), 20 clerical staff, 


. 


and 444, labourers, operators, etc. (of whom 55 are bilingual). The 


Department of Lands and Forests estimated that 99 per cent of its 


Ottawa staff spoke English only. The number of its staif is 
usually 62, although seasonally this may rise to a maximum of 350. 
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5E. N. Bryan, Ethnic Participation and Language Use in the 


for the R.C.B.B., 1966), unpublished material. 


5F. The population of the Ontario side of the metropolitan 
area was 26.5 per cent bilingual in 1961; for Carleton 
County the figure was 25.3 per cent. Source: Census of 
Canada, 1961, Catalogue 92-549, Bulletin 1.2-9. 
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In its Ottawa office there are four bilingual persons, while 


— palin aclametanil 


all three members of the Plantagenet aeioee could speak the 

two languages. The Department added that several of its staff- 
members were developing their bilingual skills. The Department 

of Health has a total staff of 39 in the area: seven professionals, 
two inspectors, eight in the clerical and 22 in the technical 

‘and maintenance categories. Of ree only one clerical employee 


and three in the last category are bilingual. 
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6. Situated some 40 miles from Ottawa and outside the National 
Capital Region. 
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The Department of Labour has two profes 
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employees out of 20 who are fully bilingual, while one of 


its four member clerical staff "understands spok 


but does not speak it". Amongst the Hospital. Services 


en French, 
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mission staff of one District Supervisor, two Field Office 


Clerks and two Field Service Repr 
Clerks is bilingual. The Department 


trative and clerical employees, of whom 


Amongst the Department of Arriculture’s 
is one bilingual stenographer. W 


are two persons in the professiona 
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sional welfare workers (of whom four are bilingual). 
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seven out of 


21 in the manegerial category, and 35 of the &0 store clerks 


are bilingual. Eighteen of Fducation's 45 inspectors are 


bilingual. Of the two District Inspectors, the one dealing 


with East Ottawa is bilingual, while the 
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cerned with West Ottawa, speaks En 


clerical personnel are bilingual, 


two of the four secretaries. 
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23. 


The Datarement of Rercen ee et iont has one clerical 
employee and three Rehabilitation Officers. None of the four 
are bilingual, although two of the officers and the clerk have 


a limited grasp of French. 


This last paragraph may be summarized in table form as 


follows. 


TABLE 2.3 


language Canabilities of Ontario Public Servants in the Ottaya Area 
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ee ere ee ee eee 
Seas Knowe English only 
Total dec 23 ef ae rs of 
= een a an _mployees _{ Bilingual — |_French _Nunber | Total 
Highways 67 2 65 97.0 
Lands & Forests 62 h 58 93.5 
Health 39 lL a5 Byer. 
Labour ay: 2 “pean: 21 87.5 
Hc spital Serv 
ices Commission ; 5 ye 4 £0.0 
Transport a9 8 zai 1905. 
Agriculture 4 a 3 75.0 
Public Welfare 23 g 15 65.2 
Tiquor Control 
Poard IOP i 13 60.6 
Education 53 22 bk 
Reform 
Institutions 
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% Excluding the 4/4 labourers, etc., who would have little or no 
contact with the public. 
Source: questionnaires filled out by the provincial departments. 
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Staffing policy. Some of the bilingual staff in Ottaw 
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offices are there as a result of deliberate departmental policy; 
some are there for other reasons. Before looking at departmental 
practice in this respect three points might be noted. The official 
personnel policy of the Ontario government is to employ and 

promote staff on the basis of merit alone: ethnic, religious, 
political or other comparable factors would not be considered as 
determinants of merit Also, in no classified position (outside 


= 


of a few in the Departments of Education and of the Provincial 
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Secretary) is a knowledge of another language besides English a 


formal requirement. Finally, the province does not reward 
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On the other hand, the speci 
gifted public servants would appear to be implied as a result of 
by the Provincial Secretary and Liinister 
of Citizenship: 

I accept as government policy of this administration 

that no person need ever be aggrieved, need ever be 

deprived of any right or of any privilege or anything 
which any one of his co-citizens is entitled to ~ 

by reason of not being able to communicate in a 


language which will make hin and his problem understood. 
Any such person appearing on the scene in any department 


of this government will have his wants attended to 7 
completely and fully. 
The last sentence of this statement presumably refers to what 
will be the case in the future, not what obtains at present 
for clearly, from the analysis up to now, the 


tn nt Ee cn ee ~ - wre a . Sex os 
citizen of Ottawa cannot be. sure of having "his wants 


6A. N. Bryan, ‘Ethnic Participation and Language Use in the Public 


Service of Ontario (unpublished report pr -epared For the 
Se eas ee Sea eo = =| Dy 
B.C. Bwewi,.-c0o, pp.. 28) and “213 ., ‘ 
. 1 Sa = = * 4 = ae es a4 ue > 
Ye pebaves, Ontario Legislature, 1966 Session, p. 330%. 
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One may remark in passing that the Minister places the burden of 


communication on 


when the citizen 


stenographer, wh 


pretations.. pine 
offices a simila 


in fact decided 
has a long-stand 


ppropriate part 


the public and not on the public servants: only 


has shown he cannot use English will the province 


make an effort to communicate with him in his own language. In 
other words, the effort and the uncertainties of using an unfamiliar 
language rest on-the shoulders of the private citizen. 
Notwithstanding the official personnel policy of selection 
by merit alone, examples of the deliberate positioning or promotion 
8 
of bilingual persons may be found. The practice in this respect 
is erratic, as it varies not only from department to department, 
but also from branch to branch. 
The Department of Agriculture permits its local offices 
to set their own policy as to the linguistic skills of candidates. 
The Ottawa office, as a result, has decided to employ a bilingual 


o can do the necessary translations and inter- 
Department of Health leaves its decentralized 


branches have not 
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included in our study, it might be noted that 
Provincial Police conducted a successful 

the fall of 1900 to “attract bilingual recruits 

in eastern Ontario and elsewhere in the province, 
lt they were wneeded™ in these areas. Toronto 
il, December 6, 1966. 
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staff are recruited locally, and store managers decide what 


languages they need among their staffs. The Ottawa branches 


reported having no set policy. 


The Department of Labour has a general policy of matching 
S2aersepecr tcerse to Lue language of the district. According 


to an interview with a departmental official in Toronto, Ottawa 


is something of a special case: in addition to French-speaking 


Verley [rash community. Beyond this. it has, a policy. of 
preferring bilingual people if all other qualifications meet 


accepted standards. 


Lands and Forests usually recruits local 


speak the local languages, All three employees in its Plantagenet 
office must be bilingual, and bilingual personnel were being 


sought for the Fitzroy Harbour office. It was proving difficult, 
however, to acquire suitably qualified officials who were also 


competent in the two languages. = 


The Department of Public Welt 
can, and in its advertisements states its strong preference 
for bilingual recruits. As a general rule, it is departmental 
policy to place in its Ottawa office at least one bilingual 
person in each category of employment (professional, clerical, 


etc.). One of the three stenographers must be bilingual. 
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The Department of Transport especially selects bilingual 


driver=examiners- for ten Ontario centres, one of which is 


Ottawa. The Ottawa office of the Department of Education must 


have bilingual inspectors for the bilingual schools in the 


area. it also ensures that its telephonist is bilingual. 


Reform Institutions has no policy with regard to the languag 


skills of recruits. The policies of the Department of Highwa 


and the Hospital Services Commission are somewhat ambiguous 
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Generally speaking, there does seem to be an awarenes 
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that a knowledge of French and other languages besides Engli 


is Ot valve in certain positions in the Ontario public servi 


especially in the eastern and northern parts of the provin 
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Perore turning tora Suudy of the Situation in Quebec, a 


substantiation of this point is in order. Asked whether the 
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their work, fully 54 per cent of Ontario public servants answered 
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affirmatively. Some 40.7 per cent specifically named fre 
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as the language which would be useful. Taking the southeastern 


counties alone, 71.4 per cent considered that another lang 


would be useful, and practically all of these chose French, 
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Interviews in Toronto with representatives of these two 


agencies indicated the deliberate positioning of bilingual 


staffein thenOttawacarea: sinstheir written answers’ to 


Q 


question of whether or not there was a set policy of h 


bilingual people in certain positions in their Ottawa 
offices, the two gave negative replies. 
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Public ‘Servi ice of Ontario (unpublished study prepared 
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8B. N. Bryan, Ethnic Participation and Language Use in the _ 
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for bheshs0.bebs,--1906)---pp. 239-241. 
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Clearly Ontario public servants are aware of a far greater need 
for the French language in their work than they can presently 
supply. It may be noted that apparently nothing by way of 
language training programmes is being done by the Government of 


Ontario to meet these perceived demands. 
fe Quebec 


(a) Provincial law. 

By 5.133 of the B.N.A. Act, provincial statutes in Quebec 
must be published in both English and French. In contrast to 
Ontario, Quebec legislation also frequently mentions language 
usage. The following examples will give some ve of the range 
of activities. subject to linguistic regulation by statute or 


subordinate legislation, 


(1). By the Unclaimed Goods Act, notices in newspapers of 
Bi@-sade efjuneclaimed goods by laundérers or dyers and 
fur merchants are to be published in both English and 


French. 


(2) Article 1682 of the Civil Code reads: 


The following shall be printed in French and in IInglish: 
passenger tickets, baggage checks, way bills, bills 

of lading, printe d telegraph forms, and contract Dorms, 
made, furnished or delivered by a railway, navigation, 
telegraph, telephone, transportation, express or electric 
power company, as well as all notices or regulations 
posted 1m 109. stetions, carriages, boats, otlices, 


factories or workshops. 
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9. These examples are taken from C.A. Sheppard, The Law of 
Lan Uases an vanada (unpublished study prepared for the 
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By the Election Act, enwnerators are to wear a badge 


bearing the words "Enumérateur Québec Enumerator™. 


The Fire Investigations Act demands that the Secretary 
of the Fire Commissioner of Montreal speak and write 


"the French and English languages correctly". 
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The Medical Act provides that examiners assig 
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University of Montreal be French-speaking and those assigned 
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Examinations under the Veterinary Surgeons Act shall be 


in French and English. 


Ordinance No. of 1962 (dealing with forest operations), 


made under the Minimum Wace Act, stipulates that: 
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(9) The Quebec Companies Act lays down that: 


ee ee 


If the company has a French and an English name, 
or a name consisting of a French and an English 
version, it may be legally design nated by its 
French name or ats French version Phereot, von by 
its English name or the English version thereof, 
or by both names or both versions. 


A recent example relating to the labelling of foods is 
the Order-in-Council, adopted March 15, 1967, providing that 
"the use of French is obligatory in all inscriptions fon all 


foods consumed by humans or animals, except alcoholic beverag ges | 
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peer tress in French". ~ in addition. practhiaaliyelb official 
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forms are in both languages and it is usual practice to permi 
them to be filled out in either French or English... Clearly 
language, in both the public and the private spheres, has 


amatter of concern to the Quebec legislature. 
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Language usage 
yy mn far Qha igh ls aanmiranta a rt.) ee SAMmMDA ey Q nor ant 
ORS NWS oe public servants as a wnole, some oO.7y per Cent 

use only French in their work, 32.0° per cent use both English 

10 

and French, and 1.1 per cent use only English, Taking as the 
general provincial average that roughly one third of public. 
servants are sometimes called upon to work in English, we find 
that eight of the twelve decentralized offices in the Hull. area 
are above the average. As in Ontario, the local offices showed 

marked differences from one to another. . This seems to be the 
result of the varying geographical areas and clienteles that 


they serve. 
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94. Quoted in the Toronto Globe and Mail, April 18, 1967. 

10. G. Lapointe, Essais sur la fonction ete augbécot ise 
unpublished study prepared for the r.C.B.5., 1966), 
Vol. iN Dp . 269 . ; 
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The local offices of five departments (Tourism, Lands 
and Forests, Industry and Commerce, Highways, and Agriculture) 
felt that roughly half of the people coming to them were 


English-speaking. Tourism and Lands and Forests attributed 


1 tourists 


= 


tis Go che large influx of Ontaris and America 
during the summers. According to the Department of Industry 
and Commerce, its existing public consists mostly o 
directors, many of whom are English-speaking. Also, as this 
department is seeking to attract new Canadian, American, and 
European plants to the area, the need for English is clear. 

The Department of Highways felt that all in all it uses the 


two languages equally, but it noted some geographical variations: 


two are about equally employed in Gatineau County, while in 


Hull itself French is the dominant tongu Lastly, the 
Department of Agriculture mentioned that it serves many’ English- 
speaking municipalities in the area, particularly in Pontiac 


County. The offices of the Departments of Transport and Revenue, 
and also the Liquor Commission, all estimated that between 35 


and 10 per cent of their contacts are with English-speaking people. 


Falling below the provincial average is the Family and 


Welfare office Here the proportion of English-language contacts 


was down to between 15 and 20 per cent, but even this figure 


Be a 


the office felt, was unusually high on account of the inclusion 


of Gatineau and Pontiac Counties within its jurisdiction. Three 
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speaking population. The Department of Health pointed out that 
the area it’ serves.is made up of the municipalities along th 
Ottawa River (from Gatineau to Aylmer), which taken together 
are primarily French-speaking. The Department of Labour felt 
that of the people seeking jobs at its employment office, only 


> 


one per cent are Inglish~speaking, wnile of the employers 


contacting them some five to six per cent are English. The 
probation service of the Department of Justice found only five 


per cent of its clientele to be English-speaking, although it 


Table 2.4 shows that: language usage for the Quebec public 


service as aiwhole differs according to the kind of person with 


whom communication has been established. One Quebec public servant 


addressing another will almost invariably do so in French. 
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2 1 = ry eas a oes nro + sO a 5 = 2 a 
Communications with municipalities and other such bodies are also 


s 
2 Tat 


conducted mainly in French. Next in order in the extent to which 


French is employed comes the general public, followed by business 


concerns and the federal government. Apparently French is used 


only rarely in contacts with other provincial governments, and 


this applies with particular emphasis to Ontario-Quebec relations. 


Table 2.4 also shows that written communications are slightly 


more likely to be in French than are oral ones 
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Departmental.variations from this pattern exist. At the 


provincial level generally, in their external aspects at least, 
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do not necessarily feel themselves under the same obligation. 
Some will use only French when initiating communication with 
individual or business (in replying to a letter,.,only. the, Civil 
Service Commission does not make it a rule to use the language 
of the correspondent). Calls for tenders by the Departments of 
Public Works and Highways in some cases will be published in French 
he general rule that 


alone. These, however, are exceptions to t 


the public can expect service in either language from Quebec public 
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Aim 
servants. The decentralised offices situated in the Hu 
follow this general rule: every one of the 12 reported that servic: 


be obtained in either French or English. 
(=| 
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- Asked what was their policy and practice with regard to 
language usage in correspondence, telephone conversations and 
face-to-face; interviews, nine local offices replied that they emplo’ 
the language of the person being addressed. In initiating communi- 
cations, the general practice seems to be to select the language 
according to the name of the person involved. These nine are the 
Departments of Agriculture, Health, Highways, Justice, Labour, 


Revenue, Tourism, and Transport, and the Liquor Commission.- 


The Family and Social 
offices make the first.initiative in French, but switch to English 


if the respondent is of that tongue. Lands and Forests trie 
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more firmly to use French, 
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As for documents sent or given to the public, most appear 
to be available in the two laneuares. Where the French and 
English versions are printed seperately, the lanruage of the 
request or the name of the recipient determines which version 


is to be handed out. 


There are some exceptions to this general practice. 


Written material for the Department of Labour comes from 


ern oe 


Set = y page ke Soe Te 7 ay ~ 3 eS 
Quebec’ Citr,and is in French only. | However, the local staff 


PHS ne Ss _ A = ae 4 ‘ At ‘ * ss 5 yb Fy smh 5 Thy « 
oifice expressed the opinion that not enourch English lanruare 
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documents are sent to the Hull region, which because of its 
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government and Cntario documents. Some of the Department 
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‘Language usage when contacting the federal 
government varies strongly from office to office. Two 
(Hichwavs and the Liquor Commission) are never in touch with 


Ottawa. Three report the use cf French only (Health, Labou 
} yY \kE 9 sf ’ 


Lands and Forest). The Justice office uses the language of 
the respondent. Those of the Departments of Industry and 
Commerce, Revenue and Trensrort initiate communication in 


French, but switch language if the respondent is Englishe- 
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speaking. Unless they know they will be talking or writing to 
a French-speaking civil servant, Agriculture and Family and 
social Welfare use English only. Tourism does business with 
the N.C.C. and the federal Department of Forestry: in the 


former case it always uses French, while with the latter 


English is used. 
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Four offices have no dealings with the Ontario government 
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OL 1 contacts the Transport and 
ure, Health and Justice employ English unless they know that 
the person being addressed is Frenchespeaking. Lands and 


‘orests uses English, lest the use of French 


° ae pe . ral + 1 oe 
result in misunderstending. Tourism always makes the 


initiating communication to the Cnterio Lands and Forests 
Department in French. The replies that cone back are some= 


times in French and sometimes in English. Family and Social 


the Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board: today it uses only 
French. The responses it receives are sometimes in one 


language, sometimes in the other. 
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_In their dealings with the English-language municipalities 


ie = 


on the Quebec side of the N.C.R., the local Quebec public 
servants will generally use English. The Agriculture, Family 
and Social Welfare, Highways, Labour, Lands and Forest, Revenue 
and Transport offices reported they use the language of the 
respondent. Industry and Commerce uses the language or the 
‘municipality. It gave the example of Lucerne, whose population 
and municipal administration are half English-speaking and half 
French-speaking. Consequently in its contacts with the adminis- 


tration it would use both languages according to whom it was 


qa 


addressing. The Department of | 


municipality is English-speaking, while Tourism will only tse 


English when it is dealing with a municipal employee who can 
speak no French. ustice and the Liquor Commission stated they 


have no contacts with English language municipalities. 


Only seven offices mentioned language usage with 
respect to English-speaking groups and schools. Agriculture, 
Family and Social Welfare, Health, Justice and the Liquor 
Commission use the language of the respondent. Tourism a 
only employ English when it is dealin 
and Industry and Commerce, which is in contact with the Chambers 


of Commerce, reports the use of French only. 
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The use of languages other than English or French does 

not appear to reach any significant level in the Quebec public 
service. Asked if they thought such languages would be useful 

in their work, only 3.5 per cent of provincial servants concurred, 
as against 67.2 per cent who thought a knowledge of English would 

ny, 

be useful. None of the local offices in the Hull area mentioned 
the employment of other languages in documents, etc., as is done 
i tue provincial offices in Ottawa. It will be récalied from 


chapter I, however, that the percentage of those having neither 


—o 


— 
a8 


French nor English as mother tongue on the Quebec side of the 
metropolitan area is,only 1:6; compared to S.h:on the :Ontario side, 
and that the proportion unable to speak either French or English 


was only O.4 per cent, as against 1.2 per cent in Ontario. 


The card-indexes 0: 
the Department of Finance where they are bilingual. Outside of 


7 


this Department and Quebec Hydro, internal forms are in French 


13 
only. Manuals and circulars are published exclusively in French. 
As shown in Table 2.4, very few public servants make internal use 
of English. In short, while the Quebec administration presents a 


bilingual aspect to the public, its internal language is almost 


exclusively Frencn. 


12; 2G, papoinve. 1ni0., p. 200. 
13. J. LaRiviére, Le bilinguisme dans la fonction publique 
auébécoise (working paper prepared for the i. OBB iy 
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(c) Provincial public servants. 

_The Quebec public service employs some 47,000 persons, 
24,000 of whom are under the Civil Service Commission. In 1965, 
they received an average income of $4,343. ,The previous, yeas 
found 46.6 per cent working in the Quebec metropolitan area, 23.2 
per cent in the Montreal metropolitan area, and 30.2 per cent 
elsewhere in the province. In tl 1e City of Hull the census showe 
“Lk persons working for the provincial government in 1961, or 

1h, 
0.69 per cent of the total provincial piInLic service, 

From Table 2.5, we can see that both the English and the 
non-English, non-French mother tongue groups are under-represented 
in ae public service in relation to their position in the popula 
tion at large. The French mother tongue group is correspondingly 
over-represented. 
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Sources: Population - Census of Canada , See 
Catalogue 92-549, Bulletin 1. 
Public Servants - Census of Canada, 1961, Tape 2, 
Teen se 
1. In L94L there were “69 provincial servants in Hull, and in 


1951, there were 92. These formed respectively O. 78 and 
0.82 per cent of the total Quebec administration. 
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In Table 2.6, the distribution by official language of 


Quebec-public servants is given. Contrasting Witt the Largely 


bilingual. Moreover, no one mother tongue group provides a dis- 
proportionately high number of bilinguals, although it should 
perhaps be noted that the most highly bilingual group in the Quebec 
public service is of English mother tongue. Of course, as 


+ 


reflection of their overwhelming numerical superiority in the 
public service as a whole, those of French mother tongue provide 
the bulk of the bilingual personnel. 


WAbLe 2.0 


Quebec Public Servants, Mother Tongue 
by Official Language, 1961 
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Combining the "French" and "Both" columns int Table. 2.0 36 
as to obtain an - indicator of the ability to give service in French, 
we find that, as in Ontario, virtually all Quebec public servants 
can give service in the majority language of the administration, 
in this case, French. A combination of the "English" and "Both" 


lha 
columns shows that close to two thirds can do so in English also. 
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ihe Sore Turtner detail on language skills of Quebec public 
servants may be found in the Lapointe study, which classified 
respondents as French-speé aking or English-speaking according to the 
language in which they filled out Ens ceupeaaaer (rather than by 


reported mother tongue). It also attempted to grac 


J 1 
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e¢ each @r the 
skills on a four-point Bba iie: little or no difficulty, some 
difficulty, great difficulty, and no knowledge at all. If we take 
the two upper categories combined as representing sufficient 
ability to give service in both languages, the percentage o 
servants effectively baligeue ion each skill is as follows: 
Reading Writing Understanding Speaking 


French-speakers! 


capacity in English nossd 7h 3 tes 1; He 8 
English-s peakers' 
capacity in French 90.2 7.0 e6 .1. 61.8 


Tt will be noted that by this definition the level of bilingualism 
is higher than the 1961 census figures indicate. As in Ontario 
(see page 2.20, note 5D above), the passive language skills of 
reading and understanding are stronger than the active skills of 
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Source: Lapointe, op.cit. IV, 262-265. 
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The, provincial public servants. employed in the Hull area 
were reported to be bilingual in greater proportions than the 
general provincial average: although one cannot give precise 
figures, approximately 90 per cent were reported to be able 
to give service in the two lanpuages. Again there were depert- 


mental variations in this pattern. 


In the case of five offices, all the staff were stated to 


) . . SV4nm-14 sip See = : sf = 

be fully bilingual. These are Labour (with three ployees), 
, a PS priest een sche eras ; AGF ian as eee ee eee Q se ? 

the Liquor Commission (with an estimated staff of 41 in the 


/ A . ‘ Bae us 4 eh 
area), Revenue (with two employees), Arriculture Sic e 10) and 


Industry (with two). In a further three, all but one of the 
staff 1 said to be fully bilingual, and this one person in 
each case does have some knowledge of the other language. These 
are the offices of the Justice (employing 11 persons), Family 
and Social Welfare (with 20) and Transrort (with 12) departments. 


Twenty of Healthts 22 employees were reported able to give 


7 
service in either language. Tourism has a staff of 17, one or 
two of whom were said not to be bilingual and the rest having 
varyins derrees of proficiency in the two lanruages. In 
approximate terms, Hishwavs has a staff of 20O. One hundred and 
fifty of these are labourers who do not come into contact with 
the public. Of the remaining 50, ten are in the administrative 


category and all it was indicated, are bilingual. The other 


40 are technicians, and almost all of these are also bilingual. 
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The local office of the Department of Lands and Forests 


phere an area ne es 300 miles north of the Ottawa 
Raver, and employs a staff of 50 (60 in the summer). However, 
only 15 persons (20 in the summer) are concerned with the 
territory falling within the National Capital Region. Nine-‘of 
these work in the Hull office. Most of the 15 employees were 
reported as being bilingual to some extent, although the quality 


varies widely. 


Clearly, there is a high level of bilingualism among the 
staff of the provincial offices in the Hull area. However, with 
49.1 per cent of the population of Hull reporting:in 1961 that 
their official languages were both French and English, the 


question arises to what extent the large number of bilingual 


Sta ting policy... For Quebec public. .servants ae a whole ; 
38.1 per cent reported that they were required to be bilingual 
for their present post. Amongst English-speaking officials the 
percentage who needed to have a knowledge of French was 69.5, 
hile 37.6 per cent of French-speaking public servants had to 
fe 


have English. At the local level, there was again variation 


in this matter between the departmental offices in the Hull area. 


15. G. Lapointe, Essais sur la fonction publique québécoise 
(unpublished study prepared for the %.C.5.B., 1966), 
VoD eetyer p21 
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personnel and poin 
fer any tinancial reward for bilingualism. 
Wsuizicient"™ number, 
on to be bilin 


requires a 
teers Ar 8 divs. 
Health and Lands and 


Justice, 
of its probation off 
Three offices, namely Tourism, Heal 
Forests, do not attach very much importance to bilingual qualifi- 
cations, although in the case of the last it is regarded as 
Miser... 
In their attitude to language requirements, four oi 
; fall between these two extremes. While there is no for 
policy as such favouring bilingualism, a knowledge of t 
languages is required in one way or another. Industry and 
Commerce said its employees had to be bilingual "a cause d 
exigences", Family and Social Welfare followed a simila 
pattern in that, where all other conditions are equal 
bilingual candidate will be preferred to the uniling ne 
"S cause des exigences de la fonction". This depar also 
it tests the candidate's knowledge of English. 


but not necessarily all, 
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Highways, while stating that language requirements are not 
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imposed on technicians and labourers "car ils n'ont pas ou peu 
affaire au public", noted that for the administrative class a 
knowledge of the two languages is necessary. No problem had 
actually ever arisen, however, for no unilingual French-speaking 
person had hitherto presented himself as a candidate for an 
administrative post. Labour prefers to hire bilingual persons 


"Ss cause de la région". 


However, the absence of a definite policy of bilingualism 
seems to have little effect on the language abilities of the 
departmental staffs. As noted previously, all offices in 
practice have a high percentage of their employees able to give 


} 


service in the two languages. This seems to be the result of 
. So 


g 
bilingualism in the area, and 


(2) the highly bilingual population from which the locally-based 
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-Ontario_and Quebec: -A Comparison and Evaluati 
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In their patterns of linguistic usage the Provinces of 


Ontario and Quebec today are evidently fairly far apart. The 


main differences may be quickly rehearsed by way of a summary 


and comparison. 


Ae 


In provincial legislation Ontario rarely makes reference 
to language and makes no direct provision for bilingualism: 


Quebec has frequently legislated on linguistic matters and 


has required the use of the two languages. 


Ontario statutes are published officially in English only: 
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Quebec statutes are required to be published in both 
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a language other than English. in their work: in Quebec 


33.1 per cent employ a language other than French. 


A reasonably complete service in French as well as English 
is offered by three of the 11 Ontario offices in the 


federal capital area. n all 12 local Quebec offices 


languages in Quebec than in Ontario, neither province is 
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The internal language of work is almost exclusively 
English in the Ontario administration and French in the 


Quebec administration. 


Occasional use of languages other than French and Englis 


Fe 


was recorded in the Ottawa offices, but not in the Hull 


OVE Di. 


Considerable variation in oractice within each 


province may be found. Four 
geograpnic location (service in areas 


is linguistically heterogeneous is more bilingual than 


elsewhere in the 
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tnan technical ones, like Highways); clientele (in Ontario 
ie, a 8 ae iz ~ <A je - a > rs 
at’ least, the general public’ is more likely to receive 
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bilingual service than are commercial enterprises); and 
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the medium used (written communications are more lik ely 
to be in English in Ontario and French in Quebec than are 


oral communications). : 
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roughly twice as many provincial servants are employed in 
Jv 


the Ontario as in the Quebec sector. 


where the population 
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In both the Ontario the Quebec public’ services, the 


largest language group is over-represented in relation 
The smaller 


to its position in the provincial population. 


groups are under-represented. 


In Ontario, per 


English and French: in Quebec 61.7 per cent can do so. 
In the Ottawa and Hull areas, the equivalent percentages 
re much higher, being roughly 22 and 90 per cent respectiv 
La’. Amongst Ontario officials 40.7 per cent thought a knowledge 
of French would be useful to their work: some 67.2 per cent 
of Quebec officials thought English would be useful. 
de Be Bilingual staff are deliberately recruited in the capital 
area by both provinces, although in the case of Ontario 
Such policies are rather’ sporadic. 
14..- Both provinces leave language policy in the federal capital 
Substantially undefined. lost of the decisions in this 


area appear to be made by local officials according to the 


exigencies of their departmental working situations. This 


may well account for the extensive variations from departr 

to department revealed by our inguiries. 

The local offices in the Quebec sector of the capital area 
are clearly far better equipped to give service in the two 


languages than are 


those in the Ontario sector. This has not 
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come about by chance, but on the contrary through the positive 
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attitude of the. Quebec government toward the provision oi 


bilingual service. 


Quebec public servants do not expect the 
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of French-speaking citizens to be served in their own language 


2.9. 


English-speaking population to use French in communicating with 


them... One local official-told_of_his_surprise in encountering 


an English-speaking citizen who attempted to speak French to him. 


There seems to be a corresponding expectation (which is almost 


g 


wholly satisfied) on the part of English-s 


Ft 


peaking persons of being 


able to deal with the provincial povernment in their own langcuace. 
= hock 


in Ontario, on the other hand, the assumption is that the 
French-speaking population can generally speak English, and that 
service Ta French is consequently more or less unnecessary. 
Although the Ontario government is far from the monolithically 


unilingual structure it is sometimes made out to be, the aspirations 
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notwithstanding their facility in English, have not been recognized 
by the province, either in principle or in practice. Rather 
province appears to look on service in another language as an 

need. The general impression given is that administrative 
efficiency tends to rank before public convenience as a determinant 


of language usage in the Ontario administration. 


It must be remembered, of course, that Ontario is under no 
constitutional obligation to provide administrative services in 
French, either in the federal capital area or elsewhere. However, 
apart from the requirement that its statutes be pub 
English as well as French, Quebec is constitutional 
bound than is Ontario to provide administrative services in a 
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fae. Province ial Government and the Municipalities 
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In this section, the powers delegated by the provincial 
governments rather than those exercised directly are considered. 
The extent of delegation depends entirely on the provinces. It 
seems clear that a province may delegate, but not abdicate, 
any of the powers it possesses. This means that a province 
must be able to resume its jurisdiction over any area that 
has been given to another body to handle, and that in many 


cases it will retain for itself a general supervisory capacity. 


The use of local institutions as agents to carry out 
provincially-determined programmes is fairly widespread. 
School boards, police commissions, planning boards, committees 
of adjustment, boards of health, hospital management boards 


and the like all fall within this category. 


To some extent these bodies day boe locally responsive, 
particularly when they are composed wholly or in part of 
locally elected or appointed persons. They enjoy greater 
freedom from provincial control than do the local offices 
of Ontario and Quebec government departments discussed in 
the preceding section. At the same time, such bodies must 
keep within the bounds of their powers and duties as delineated 


by the provinces. 
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Legislation governing the language of the regulations, 
notices, forms and returns of these bodies is essentially 
the same as that applying to municipal institutions and is 
examined below. Briefly, occasional requirements for 
bilingualism will be found in Quebec, while Ontario is 


Silent on this matter. 


The major institution that the province employs to carry 
out its objectives is, of course, the municipality. Numerous 
examples could be cited of obligatory functions imposed on 
municipal corporations by the provinces: maintenance of 
streets and bridges, the sharing of such costs as the upkeep 
of county courtehouses and jails, the establishment of a 
police force. All these form part of the functions of a 


municipality. 


Municipalities in Canada have no independent cieceatae 
Their creation, enlargement, boundaries,and forms of govern- 
ment are all dependent on provincial pe Pee The very 
powers that they exercise are those that the province chooses 
to delegate to them. Moreover, with the increasing complexity, 
costliness and extent of government, the municipalities? 


dependence on the provinces is growing. 


16. Municipalities in the N.W.T. and the Yukon form an exception 
in that they are subject to the ordinances of the territorial 
government instead of provincial law. 
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Yet it would be wrong to look on municipal government as 
being completely subservient to the provincial. Within the 


limits set by the provinces, municipalities do have considerable 
freedom of manoeuvre. This is necessary: the resources of the 
provincial apparatus are not such that the affairs of the 
province can be managed without extensive delegation. It is 
also desirable: for not only have municipal institutions been 
called,in the words of the Tocqueville, the strength of free 
nations, but also, more prosaically, only they can provide the 
knowledge of local conditions that is essential to successful 
administration. Among these local conditions, the specific 
cultural and linguistic needs of the people are an important 
consideration, particularly in the federal capital, where the 
population served nay include not only local residents but 


Visaora.fromval? ever-“Cangda. 


General empowering acts. The major influence on the shape 


and powers of municipalities in both provinces is the general 
ome] 


empowering act. In Ontario, there is the Municipal Act which 


covers all municipalities, although some of its provisions apply 
only to authorities of certain Sizes, while in Quebec there are 
two. bodies of law, the Cities and Towns Act and the 


The former applies to those local government areas containing 
£ ay © 


4,000 or more inhabitants and whose authorities have made a special 


Fon 
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application to Quebec City to come under the Act rather than the 
Code. A quick summary of the contents of these three pieces of 
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provinces over municipal institutions. 
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The Ontario Municipal Act Act commences with a chapter bearing 
the self-explanatory titie of "Formation, Erection, Alteration 
of Boundaries, and Dissolution of Municipalities, btc." Next, 
the Act considers various aspects of municipal councils: 
their composition, qualifications for membership, vacancies 
thereon and rules of procedure for meetings of council. It 
goes on to deal with qualifications for voters and procedures 
to be followed at municipal elections. The duties of a board 
of Control, which must be set up in all cities with a population 
of over 100,000, are outlined. The Act also provides for the 
officers of municipal corporations (¢-g+; "The Council shall 
appoint a clerk", $.215(1)); methods of passing by-laws; the 
finances of municipa alities; and the power to acquire land. 

The duties of local government in regard to police forces 
and administration of justice, and the maintenance of highways 
and bridges are specified. 


‘ 


By se 243, “Every council may pass such by-laws and make 
such regulations for the health, safety, morality and welfare 
of the inhabitants in matters not specifically provided for | 
by this Act as may be deemed expedient and are not contrary 
to law, and for governing the proceedings of the council, 
the conduct of its members and the calling of meetings" 

The areas in which this general clause sees municipalities 
acting are noteworthy, namely "the health, safety, morality 


and welfare of the jnhabitants™. The matters specifically 
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provided for by the Act fall within these four categories. 
Pilling some 30 odd sections and 96 pages, tnese areas are 
specified in a detailed fashion, and while they are extensive, 
they are rarely of great Cn a In short, Ontario 
municipalities are charzed with the regulation of a host 


of minor, though undoubtedly necessary, functions which 


affect our daily lives. 


Of the eight Quebec municipalities within the Ottawa 
metropolitan area, four (Aylmer, Hull, Gatineau and Pointe- 
Gatinoau} are subject to the provisions of the Cities and 
Towns Act. Deschénes, Lucerne, Templeton and West Templeton 


fall under the Municipal Code. - 


The main difference between the Act and the Code is 


42) 


that the latter is adapted to the needs of smaller municipalities 
and.rural communities. The Code'ts grant of power to pass by-laws to 
control the fencing of animals would be of little use to 

Hull, for example. While the structures of municipal 

government vary between the two, they are, on the whole, 
substantially the game. We shall, therefore, only look in 


detail at the Act. 
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17. Some of the areas covered by the Act are: drainage and floods; 
exhibitions; parks; fire matters; animals and birds; food and 
fuel; nuisances and signs; and markets. Such examples give 
a good idea of the local nature of the matters concerning which 
municipalities may pass by-laws. 
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Comparing the Quebec Cities and Towns Act and the Ontario 
Municipal Aet> we find—that—both—foltow-more-or less the same 
pattern, although some variations are worth noting. For example 
only.the Ontario Act provides fora Board of Control while 
provision for a Municipal Court is only made in the Quebec Act. 
If anything,.the Quebec. legislation is more.detailed than its 
Ontario counterpart, especially in the provisions concerning 
municipal elections. The sections in the two Acts dealing with 
areas over which the city or town has powers to pass by-laws 
appear to. be similar. One difference that crops up between 
the two is in the general clause which appears to be wider in 
Quebec: section 424 (1) reads, "The council may make by-laws to 
secure the peace, order and good government, health, general 
welfare and improvement of the municipality, provided such 
by-laws are hot contrary to the laws of Canada, or’ of GALS 


province. nor inconsistent with any special provision of 
d L 2 
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What does mark off the two Quebec pieces of legislation 
from the Ontario Act,-is, the question of language. The latter 


wholly silent on the matter, while the two Quebec laws 


make some detailed provisions. To take the Municipal Code 
first, some eight articles refer to the two languages. 


Article 15 provides that in case of conflict between tne 
French and the English texts of the Code, "that version shall 


prevail which is most consistent with the provision of existing 
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laws". Article 127 permits the use of both languages at 
council neetings. The following article stipulates that 
either French or English must be used for all documents 
deposited or filed in the office of the corporation. Article 
129 states that, as a general rule, all public notices must 
be published in the two languages, while under article 339 
“every special notice... must be given in the language of 
the person to whom it is addressed". Where the addressed 
person speaks neither English nor French, notice may be 


given in either language. 


Exceptions to article 129 are provided for under 
article 130. The Minister. of Municipal Affairs is empowered 
to exempt municipalities from the rule of publication in the 
two languages. Until permission to use a single Language 
is obtained, by-laws are only valid if published in both 
English and french. The Minister may revoke any exemption. 
The general rule, then, in that all municipalities under 
the Code are officially bilingual, unless the linister, 
looking at each case individually, decides, presumably on - 
the basis of the linguistic composition of the municipalityts 
population, to make an exception. Of the four municipalities 
under the Code in the Ottawa metropolitan area, only Lucerne 
appears to have been authorized to publish in a sole language -- 
English, although the municipality reports that it does in 


fact publish in both.*® 


16. Information Supplied b f micipality of Lucerne. \hen 
the municipality received its exemption in 1927 the population 
was predominantly English-speaking. By 1961, however, the 
French mother tongue group has grown in size so as to form 
Sos per cent of the population, and presumably this 
has influenced the decision to publish in both languages. 
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Act are rather different from those found in the 

Code. There is, for instance, nothing on the use of language 
at council meetings. Moreover, no section provides for the 
possibility of exemptions to be made by the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs from the linguistic provisions of the Act. 
Public notices must still be published in English and French 
(s. 362). If, instead of posting a public notice, it is 
published in a newspaper, this must be done by means of 

an insertion of a notice in a French paper and in an English 
paper circulating in the municipality (s. 373). Documents, 
orders or proceedings of a council, the publication of which 
is required by law or by the council, and also by-laws follow 
the same procedure as outlined in s. 362. The Municipal 


se 


ACT s 


In all three of these general empowering acts, certain forms, 
such as ballot papers, are prescribed. In the two Quebec 
laws an English and a French version is provided: in the 
Ontario Municipal Act they are given in English alone. The 
question arises in Ontario whether the use of French in 
addition to or in substitution for the English version would 
render a form invalid. If the case of traffic signs erected 
by municipalities may be taken as analogous, it would 
appear that the use of French in addition to English is now 


19 
legally acceptable in Ontario. 
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19. A discussion of the language of traffic signs in Ottawa may 
be found in Appendix 2.1. | 
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_..Further, a legal opinion has been given in one study 
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une "there does not appear to exist any legal impediment to any 
municipality anywhere in Canada, no matter how small its 
linguistic minority, which desires to use a minority language 

20 
Siocleecouuucc Of: its affairs". This is to say that an Ontario 
municipality such as Ottawa, for instance, should find no legal 
impediment barring the way to the provision of bilingual service, 
and that, while the province can impose such a requirement on a 
municipality, the silence of the province in this matter does 


not preclude the municipality from acting on-its own initiative. 
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guage provisions may also be inserted 


into a city's charter. A charter is an Act of a provincial 
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legislature granting a city certain powers which, to the extent 
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that they coincide with areas covered by the general empowering 


Acts, Such as the Cities and Towns Act, replace the la’ 


Where the charter is silent, the general Acts apply. , 
») Er 


The only municipality in the Ottawa metropolitan area that 
reported specific linguistic provisions in its charter is Hull. 
Granted in 1893, Hull's charter makes several references to the 
English and French languages. Some of these have been since 
amended: the articles quoted below take into account such 


nendments up to the year 1965. 
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20. .A. Sheppard, The Law of Language in Canada (unpudiished 
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study prepared for the R.C.8.B., 1966), p. 839. 
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In Hull, by-laws may, on the decision of the council, 
Sr + eee oe transtated—into “Engtish>—- atthe uph-in-case-of conflict between 


the two versions, the French text prevails (article 72d.) Unt 
* sak . . . 

its amendment some ten years ago, this article had required 
the translation of by-laws into English. By-laws enter into 


effect after publication of notices in French and in English 


ting their nature and object (article 76). 


Public notices are given by means of an announcement in 


French and English inserted at least twice in a newspaper 


published hin 25 miles of the City (article 401). Originally 
Be 
no language re quirement was made in this respect. Publication 
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of any documents, orders and proceedings of the council 


in accordance with article 401 (article 67). 


Article 21 requires the publication of a notice concerning 
municipal elections in English and French. Articles 151d and 
3y,9ecall, for: the publication in both languages in the Official 
Gazette of Quebec, of notices in respect to the City's ownership 


of roads and the sale of immovables for non-payment of taxes 


respectively. 
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Generally, the charter's linguistic provisions are similar 
to those found in the Cities and Towns Act, although some 
differences may be found, notably in the publication requirements 
for by-laws. The role of municipal charters in adapting the 
general acts to the special requirements of an area is, however, 


worthy of notice. 


Other means of provincial influence. Apart’ from the general 
empowering acts and charters, there are many other ways, both 
formal and informal, in which provinces bring their influence to 
bear on municipalities. Some of these may be mentioned, but only 
briefly, since their linguistic implications are less obvious than 


the provincial controls discussed previously. 


Special provincial legislation may be passed, such as the 
Act Respecting the City of Ottawa, 1952. * "This Paw covered “4 


number of points peculiar to Ottawa which the city could not 
handle without provincial enabling legislation. These points 
(questions arising from decisions of the Ontario Municipal Board, 
and powers to pass by-laws in regard to housing standards, the 
Ottawa Firemen's Superannuation Fund, and the exterior desien of 
certain buildings) clearly show the detailed matters that are 


subject in the first instance to provincial control. 
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Many municipal by-laws require the approval of the provincial 
government before going into effect. In Ontario, for instance, 


by-laws relating to public health and traffic must be submitted 
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liunicipal finances are also closely supe rvised by the province 
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by means of audits, inspections and limitations on borrowing. 
The Minister of Municipal Affairs may call for a Commission of 


Ta TT 


Enquiry into Finance if he feels this to be necessary. 


Provincial influence may be of a less formal nature. 
Persuasion, advice, assistance, training programmes for municipal 
employees and the provision of such services as the Crime 
Laboratory of the Ontario Provincial Police, all play their part 


in provincial-municipal relations. 


Perhaps the most fundamental of all provincial controls is 
the power to revise the whole structure of local government in a 
region. In Ontario the problems associated with growing urban- 


ization and outworn municipal institutions have led the provincial 
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Kitchener-Jaterloo and the Lakehead. In the case of the Ottawa 
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area, the provincial government established a special commission 


of inquiry, the Ottawa Eastview and Carleton County Local 
Government Review (the Jones Commission), to study the matter. 
The Commission's final report, published in June 1965, was 
followed in February 1967 by a preliminary proposal from the 
provincial government for a metropolitan system of government that 
would more or less comprise the Ontario portion of the National 
Capital Region. This proposal would transfer certain municipal 
powers presently exercised individually by the City of Ottawa 

and 16 other Ontario municipalities to a “super-council" 


responsible for the whole of the Ontario sector. 
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To sum ‘up this section, Onta ario has no provisions 
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has it formally barred any municipal authority from doing so 


at local option. Quebec legislation, on the other hand, contains 


certain explicit requirements as to language usa 


ge, covering 
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a fairly extensive range of municipal activities and situations. 


These too seem to constitute a minimum legal requirement, to be 


enlarged by any municipality which sees fit to do so. 


Looking at provincial~municipal affairs from a more genera 
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point of view, we find a rather complex relationship between the 


two governments. Together they form a partnership, and while 
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there can be no doubt as to who is the senior partner, it would 
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of the provincial framework would be inconceivable under the 


present arrangement of government in Canada, a province the size 


of Ontario or Quebec without municipal authorities to assist it 


would be equally improbable. The two need and 
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at the manner in which municipalities in the 
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IV Conclusion 


The influence of the provincial governments of Ontario 
and Quebec in the federal capital area is very extensive. The 
schools to which a resident sends his children, the local 
government institutions which play so large a part in his daily 
life, the courts before which he is called to appear, all bea: 
the imprint of one province or the other. To the citizen, the 
province means taxes, laws and bothersome regulations; as well, 
he may sometimes recognize it as a valuable source of services 


and advice. 


. From another point of view, one may ask how the people of 


the federal carpital area are viewed by the vrovincial administra- 
eB ri a 
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tions in Toronto and Quebec City. The answer to this would seem 
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millions of provincial inhabitants. That t 


the federal government has made no discernible impact on provincial 
practice. To a certain extent, the linguistic dualism of the 

region has required special administrative provisions, but the 
adjustments have been limited, practical and pragmatic, particularly 
in Ontario. It would appear that in the first hundred years of 


5) 1 * =| 


Confederation no significant consideration has been given by either 


province to the peculiar linguistic and cultural needs of the 


Ottawa area in its role as the capital of Canada. 
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APPENDIX 2.1 


The issue of bilingual traffic signs in the City of 
Ottawa dates from a council resolution in 1956 calling for 
bilingual signs in the largely French-speaking By 
municipal administration implemented the resolution, and the 
matter was not raised again until December 1962. At that time, 
a proposal to put up a sign bearing only the word "Yield" in 
By Ward was called into question. This marked the start or a 
controversy which reached its height in the winter of 1963-1961, 


ut which has continued on and off ever Since. 


The opposition to the erection of bilingual signs was 


mL, - a me = ee bon = as 3 se = « 
twofold The first argument, which need not detain us, was 
Jaq = ~ +Wat 1+ + 1 1 the a0 Ar oa st: 
procedural: namely, that no by-law had been passed in support 


the 1956 resolution and therefore no action could be based 
upon it. The second argument held that it was beyond the 

competence of the City to pass a by-law, the authority for which’ 
had not been expressly granted by the province As the then 


Mayor expressed i Te ie 


The City of Ottawa, though the Capital of the 
Dominion of Canada... is a municipality in the 
Province of Ontario. It is subject, as the province's 
creation and creature, to the provincial authority 
: : ae pa" z 2h 
in all matters in civil and property rignts. 
The Mayor went on to say that she could find nothing in the 
B.N.A. Act, the Ontario Municipal Act or any other legislation 


2h. Quoted in the Ottawa Citizen, December 10, 1963. 
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bilingual city. Until such authority was granted, no bilingual 
signs could be legally erected. "Informal hearsay, or word, 
or opinion of tolerance 


or the provincial authority, that ‘there is nothing wrong about it! 


or 'nothing really to stop it'", was not such a grant ot authority. 


oe 


The Mayor was supported in a report prepared for council 


The 


erection of bilingual signs..' Only an appropriate amendment 
haa op a = Highway Act or special authorization by means of a private 


bill could enable such signs to be legally posted in Ottawa. 


The proponents of bilingual signs pointed to their use in 
other Ontario municipalities such as Hawkesbury, Eastview and 
26 
Sturgeon Falls. Had these signs in fact been illegal, they 


argued, Queen's Park would have long since compelled their removal. 


In fact, those in favour of the bilingu ual signs were able 


to cite numerous provincial authorities who had expressed 
themselves positively on the matter. Ontario Premier Leslie Frost 


did so in 1961. Two years later Premier Robarts and the 


> 


of Transport, James Auld, could find nothing to prevent tne use 
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25, Quoted in the Ottawa Journal, February 15, 1961. 


26. Bilingual signs have also been erected by the National 


“Capital Con mission on the federal driveway system in 
and sround Ottawa. For further details see pelow, 
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ais ete street oo by a besten Suet ns 10 SO long as the 


signs conformed to provincial Pecutrananes SOneernt ae shape, 
colour and size. In 196), the Minister of Transport, Irwin Haskett, 
approved an Eastview by-law containing a provision for signs in 
the two languages. Again, the Minister of Transport told the 
legislature in 1966 that there would be no objections to bilingual 


siens. 
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None of these statements really answers the argument 
the City has no explicit statutory power to erect bilingual signs. 
This argument is usually countered by the statement that there 
.is no statutory provision forbidding the ity to do so. W 
the €ity can or cannot do so may well have to be cleared up 


either by the Ontario legislature or by the courts. However, 


by .the municipality iis in fact covered by the general empowering 
clause, s. 243, of the Municipal Act. This section, it will be 
remembered, reads in part: "every council may pass such by-laws... 
for the health, safety, norality and welfare of the inhabitants 
of the municipality in matters not specifically provided for by 
dient and are not contrary to 


this Act as may be deemed ex 
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6.1 


Introduction 

In the Western world two different schools of thought 
may be distinguished as to the position of the judiciary in 
the governmental structure. For the one, the judiciary forms 
an integral part of the executive function. The dispensing 


of justice is seen as an administrative matter, and no special 


importance is attached to the position of the judiciary. The 


other tradition sees the legal system standing alone, independent 
of the other branches of government, in order that it may defend 
the laws of the land and the individual's rights thereunder 
against executive or administrative encroachment. From this 
point of view the judiciary assumes a symbolic role of no 

natiile importance: as the protector of rights and freedoms, it 
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A vigorously independent judiciary, in short, is taken as a 


Canada has always adhered to this latter school of thought. 
Accordingly, the judicial systems in the capital area should 
not be considered simply as an aspect of administrative arrange- 
ments, but rather are to be described separately and with 
considerable care. For judicial action may involve the most 
serious consequences for the individual citizen, including loss 
of property, individual liberty, and even in rare instances 
life itself. In such circumstances, equality of every citizen 
before the law and the judicial process is a matter of the 


highest importance. 
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Federal states such as Canada contain at least two levels 
of law-making authority, the federal and the provincial 
legislatures. They are consequently faced with a major difficulty 
in organizing their judicial systems that is unknown to unitary 
states. Balancing the need for uniform jus throughout .the 
State is the need to respond to the local particularism which 
gave rise to the federal system in the first place. In the 
United States the structural problem is answered by setting up 
what amounts to two separate judicial Systems, one for cases 
involving state laws, the other for cases involving federal laws 


or certain matters outside the competence of the state courts. 


The Canadian judicial system is much sine er in structure 


to a unified hierarchy than to the parallel svstems of courts 
~ + - 
J. 
just described. hile there are no parallel judicial structures 


or such a system is provided for in the British North America Act. 
Under that Act, a provincial legislature is competent to establish 
courts having jurisdiction within the province and to determine 
their powers. However, the selection, payment and dismissal of 
the judges of the provincial courts at or above the level of the 
County and Superior Courts are the responsibility of the federal 
authority. Furthermore, the federal Parliament can, if it chooses, 
establish a system of purely federal courts to administer federal 
laws to the exclusion of the provincial courts. This power has 
been exercised to a limited extent in the creation of the 


Excheacuer Court of Canada which deals with some areas within 


oS ana —egep seg. geet peeeie oe ee — , . . * 
1. Diagrams illustrating this hierarchy as it is to be found in 
Ontario and Quebec may be found on pp. 6.7 and 6.15 respectively 
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federal legislative competence such as patents, trademarks and 
admiralty law. For the most part, the central authority has 
chosen to empower the provincial courts to exercise jurisdiction 
in matters of federal law, notably in the important federal field 
oO. {riminal law, As.a result, almost all trials of both civil 
and criminal actions occur in provincial courts. Appeals 
thereafter may be taken up through provincial appeal courts and 
thence to the Supreme Court of Canada, the latter being a court 
established and staffed exclusively by the central authority. 
Thus although the federal Supreme and Exchequer Courts are located 
physically within the capital area, the local resident will 
mostly be concerned with the provincial courts-of first instance 
A 


and appeal of Ontario or Quebec. 


The 
Since, federal Capital area straddles two provinces, as we 


have noted earlier, it includes within its confines two provincial 


L 


legal systems. The courts to the north of the Ottawa River belong 
to the Quebec judicial system, while to the south the Ontario 
system prevails. The differences between the two are considerably 
greater than would normally be found between two contiguous 
judicial systems in Canada. For one thing, the right to use 

either French or English before any Quebec court is written into 
the B.N.A. hot)” As a result the Quebec system is constitutionally 
and officially bilingual, while the Ontario courts, free from 


such a provision, are substantially unilingual as far as official 


recognition of language is concerned. A second difference is 


™ 


zs Section 133 reads: “Either the Enclish or the French Language 
may be used by any Person... or in any Pleading or Process 
in or issuing from... all or any of the Courts of Quebec." 
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6.4 


that while both systems apply the same body of criminal law, on 
the non-criminal side the Quebec courts administer Civil Law and 
the Ontario courts Common ee Between these two bodies of Law 
we find a considerable distance, especially in the field of 


domestic relations. 


At the start we must stress the relationship of the two 
main judicial units in the capital area, the Judicial District 
of hull and Carleton County, with their respective provincial 
systems. For, while districts and counties, as basic units in 
the two judicial hierarchies, are independent of other such units 
at the same level, they are very much dependent on the superior 
levels of the Quebec and Ontario legal systems respectively. 
If the judicial systems of the capital area were entirely self- 
contained, it would be a relatively easy matter to adapt their 
language practices to the requirements of the local population 
and the demands arising from the location of the capital in 
the region. This, however, is not the case: the practices of 
the units are determined by the system prevailing in the province 
as a whole. As will be shown below, this factor of dependence 
on the provincial systems plays a vital role in the language 


usage of the courts in the capital area. 


In this chapter, we shall be looking at both the writte 
and the spoken language usage in the legal institutions of the 


County of Carleton and the District of Hull. The data are based 


3. Thé Civil Law of Quebec has its roots in the law of France, 
while Common Law developed in England. Until 1792 the former 
obtained throughout Canada. In that year, however, the 
Upper Canada Legislature adopted the Common Law system. 

Today Quebec is the only province using Civil Law. 
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on interviews and research carried out from September to December, 
1965, and the report refers to the court systemsof Ontario and 


Quebec as they existed as of January 1966. 


the Legal System of the Ontario Sector 


The legal system in the Ontario part of the capital region 
is similar to that for any other part of the province. Within 
the County of Carleton, four Division Courts, a County Court 
and a Surrogate Court hear civil cases, while criminal cases may 
be brought before one of two Magistratets Courts, a Juvenile and 
Family Court, the Court of General Sessions or the County Court 
Judge's Criminal Court. At the local sittings of the Ontario 
High Court of Justice, both civil and criminal cases are heard. 
Additional legal institutions serve the County of Carleton as a 


5 


whole. There is the local office of the Supreme Court of Ontario 


fe 


to handle proceedings begun in the County; the county jail; the 
local offices of certain provincial administrative bodies; 


registry peices? and, of course, the legal.profession itself. 


local Trial Courts. The Magistrate's Court is primarily a 
criminal court, hearing prosecutions under municipal by-laws, 


provincial statutes and regulations (e.g., the Highway Traffic Act 


and Regulatio oa and under federal statutes and regulations 


(mainly the Criminal Co nde). Cases most frequently concern minor 


ee a 


offences, such as drinking, traffic violations and minor thefts, 


and are heard by the Magistrate alone without the assistance of 
¥ E 


won) 


2 jury. Persons accused of more serious offences receive their 


Lh. See Appendix 6.1. 
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"preliminary inquiry" before a Magistrate, and may in some 
instances elect to have their cases h 
rather than await trial by the County Court Judge or by Judge 


and jury. 


There are two Magistrate's Courts in the area; one handles 
cases arising within the City of Ottawa, while the other has 
jurisdiction over the rest of Carleton County. When this study 
was in progress the former was served by three Magistrates (one 


ae 


of whom is bilingual) and a Deputy Magistrate. The staff of the 
Court, headed by a bilingval Clerk. of French mother tongue, 


included persons capable of carrying out their duties in both 


nm 
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ummonses, traffic tickets, warrants, committal forms and so on) 
are available in Hnglish only; however, a person can carry on 
uage and can obtain oral 
explanations in French of the various forns. The actual hearings 
of the Court are conducted in English. In the event that an 
accused or a witness is unable to speak or to understand that 
language, an informal translation is provided by the police 
officer who acts as prosecutor in the main run of Sede offences. 


Testimony is taken down in shorthand by the Court reporter in 


English only. 


2. this police officer is a sergeant or a staff sergeant of the 
Ottawa Police Force, known as the Conducting Officer or 
Prosecuting Officer. He is selected specifically for this 
function and it is a required qualification that he be 
fluently bilingual. Because the conducting officer is 
present throughout the sittings of the Magistrate's Court, 

he is available to act as an interpreter at the request of 
defence counsel or of the prosecuting counsel if one is being 


employed in the particular case. 
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6.8 


The Magistrate's Court for the County of Carleton consists 
of one Magistrate only. While there are no court offices as 
such, the administrative staffs of the various municipalities 
can be called vpon to provide forms, set up hearing dockets, and 
so on, Thus the day-to-day language practice here is closely tied 
to the language abilities of municipal employees. Again the 
various forms are in English only, and hearings are in English, 


with interpretation as required. 


A Juvenile and Family Court has been established for the 
whole County of Carleton, including Ottawa and Hastview. Under 
its criminal jurisdiction the court hears prosecutions brought 
against juveniles (young persons under the age of 16) or against 
adults accused of offences involving juveniles. As well, the 
Court deals with family welfare matters: maintenance of parents, 


Ay ) Mt : ral => we + soa 444 oO 1 fs T 
wives and children, and family disputes. The purpose ot the 


Court -- to deal with juvenile and domestic relations in a more 


8 : 


informal, friendly and private atmosphere than that prevailing 

in an ordinary court -- makes it vitally important that the 
necessary rapport between the Court and its clientele not be 
disturbed by linguistic or cultural incompatibility. As a result, 
more attention has been given in this Court to bilingualism than 


in the Magistrate's Courts. 


While the two judges of the Court (at the time of the study 
a third position was vacant) were both of English mother tongue, 


one had a fair fluency in French and used this language whenever 


Bp Henee the Juvenile and Family Court, its offices and detention 
home are all geographically separate from the down-town 
locale of the ordinary courts, in close proximity to a larg 
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6.9 


appropriate in emphasizing particular points to a French-speaking 

juvenile. The Court staff was headed by a bilingual court clerk 

of French mother tongue. His subordinates included both French- 

speaking and English-speaking personnel, and office business was 
= : 


carried out in English or French at the option of the person 


concerned. 


* 


Two sorts of court officers bear special mention: the two 
marriage counsellors and the five probation officers. One 
marriage counsellor spoke both French and English, the other only 
English. Two of the probation officers dealt with girls and three 
Witn voys. Both of the giris' officers spoke adequate French; 
one was Roman Catholic, the other Protestant, and girls were 
allocated to their officers with some regard to matching religious 
persuasion. ‘While none of the three 
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to any great extent, at tne time of tne interview ane 
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underway to fill a fourth opening with a French-speaki 
Boys were not allocated to officers with any special regard to 


religion. 


> 
“ 


The forms used in this Court, corresponding roughly with 
3 s &> o J 
those used in the Magistrate's Court, are in English only. 
ae >] So wo 
However, a bilingual notice to parents, advising them to attend 


court with their child, is sent with the summonses initiatin 
7] 


ite) 


Juvenile Court proceedings. The hearings too are, for the most 


part, conducted in English, but balancing this are the facts that 


-—— 
+ 


7. when boys or girls are sent to correctional institutions, 


or placed in foster homes, this is done strictly on the basis 
of the religious affiliation of the child concerned. 
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much of the Court's work is accomplished outside the trial room 
and that, ‘as noted above , there does exist partial accommodation 
for French. When, for the purposes of the English-language 
transcript of the proceedings, extensive interpretation is 
required, it is generally provided by the Clerk of the Court 
himself, although persons appearing before the Court can bring 
their own interpreter. This is rarely done, except in cases 


7 


involving persons of a tongue other than English or French. 


The two other Courts with criminal jurisdiction -- the 
General Sessions of the Peace and the County Court Judge's 


Criminal Court -- will be dealt with below. 


A Division Court exercises a civil jurisdiction only. 


Carleton County is today divided into four divisions, each of 
which has its Division Court. This is a small debts court, 
dealing with claims for sums of $100 or less. The usual cases 
concern unpaid accounts, bad cheques, promis sory notes, minor 
traffic accident claims, and other small tort claims. Trial is 
always by a Judge sitting alone, although litigants have the 


.- 


right to ask for a jury if the case involves $50 or more. 


County Court Judges serve as judges in the Division Courts. 
Deputy Judges may be appointed from the ranks of senior, 
practising lawyers to determine claims of 8200 or less. In these 
cases no transcript of the proceedings is kept and no appeal is 
possible: otherwise appeal lies to the Ontario Court of Appeal. 
At the time of our study it was reported that the staffs o: 
First and Seventh Division Courts, which are located in Ottawa, 


included bilingual persons, and office business was conducted in 
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the language preferred by the person concerned. The other two 
Division Courts (at Carp and Galetta) were staffed only by a 
Clerk of the Court, who, in both cases, spoke English only. In 
all four Division Courts, the hearings, the transcript, if one 
is kept, and the various forms of pleading, summonses, subpoenas, 


executions, etc., are in English only. Interpreters, if required, 


have to be provided by the litigant. 


Judges of the County Court preside over several tribunals. 
On the civil side, besides the Division Courts mentioned above, 
they sit in the County Court, with or without a jury, for trial 
of actions usually involving $3,000 or less, and in the 
Surrogate Court to handle matters concerning the estates of 
deceased persons or of infants. Their criminal jurisdiction 
covers the General Sessions of the Peace (trial by jury) and the 
County Court Judge's Criminal Court (trial by judge alone). Each 


judge may also act as a persona designata or arbitrator under a 


number of statutes to hear various applications and appeals. 
Appeals from most of the tribunals presided over by County Court 


Judges go to the Ontario Court of Appeal at Toronto. 


All procedural matters relating to these tribunals are 
handled by a single office, the staff of which, headed by the 
Clerk of the County Court, did not include persons capable of 
carrying out their business in French when we contacted then. 
The practice was to call in bilingual persons from adjacent 


offices or to enlist the assistance of bilingual lawyers who 


The various forms used are in English only, as also are the 


hearings before the Court in both civil and criminal proceedings. 
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In civil cases, an interpreter, if required, has to be 


obtained and paid for 


o 
om 


the litigant who wishes to use the 


testimony in question. However the judge, in assessing the costs 


of the action, may transfer part of the financial burden of having 


to provide an interpreter to the losing side. In criminal cases 


the practice varies according to which party -- the prosecution 
J z 


Y.7 


or the accused -- has employed an interpreter. When the 


prosecution, whose witnesses the first ones heard in 


has used an interpreter, the 


is to keep him available, 


if requested, for use by the defence. Then the interpreter will 
be paid out of court funds as part of the normal expenses of the 
ease... Jf the.accused is. the. first,;to call for an,interpreter, 

he has to obtain and pay for his own, unless his limited financial 
means has necessitated his recourse to legal aid. In such a case, 
the interpreter, no matter which side uses him, will be paid as 


In Carleton County, only one person was employed by 
prosecution and defence alike with any regularity as an 


interpreter. His services were called for a few times each week 


in pre-trial oral discovery proceedings and in trials. ‘shen he 


was not available, French-speaking law students were sometimes 


h 


employed. Interpretation cost about °5 an hour and it appeared 


fe. he.of,high 


The High Court of Justice, the trial division of the 


Supreme Court of Ontario, has both a civil and a criminal 


jurisdiction. It can deal with minor as well as important civil 
cases, although in practice all but the more serious cases are 


lower in the Only the 
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more serious of criminal cases come before the Court, which can 
function either with or without a jury. Appeal is to the Court 


of Appeal in Toronto. 


The justices of the High Court are based in Toronto, but 
move around the province, exercising their jurisdiction in th 
various "County Towns", There is no apvarent linguistic pattern 
in the selection of the justices who come to Ottawa (the County 


Town of Carleton). 


At the local offices of the Court, proceedings are begun 
and continued up to trial, procedural determinations made, and 
judgments enforced. At the time of our study, the Ottawa office 
had a staff, headed by the Local Master, capable of carrying out 
its duties in both French and English. It should be noted, 


yvoning 


invariably by lawyers. The language used is almost always 
English, even by lawyers whose mother tongue is French. All 
pleadings, procedures, subpoenas, etc., are in English, as also 


are all hearings before the Court. 


Both civil and criminal jury trials in the Division, County 
and High Courts are now rare. However, they remain available at 


the option of the accused in serious prosecutions and of either 


Fon 
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party in most civil actions. Only in the provinces of Quebec 


and Manitoba can a party to the proceedings call for the jury to 
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Ontario cannot demand to be tried by a jury of his own mot 
tongue. On the other hand, there is no practice in Ottawa of 
striking French-speaking persons off the list from which jury 
panels are chosen. A unilingual French-speaking Canadian would, 
however, be discovered when the panel was first assembled in 


PS 


court and would be excluded or challenged on that ground 


To sum up, in all its fundamentals the Ontario le 


is an English-language structure. Although some use o 
is to be found in areas like Carleton County where a fair 


ee | 


proportion of the population is French-speaking, for the most part 
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this usage results from the various informal arrang 
may be devised within the rather narrow limits imposed by a 
basically unilingual system. That these limits are very real 
there can be no doubt. The factor of appeal to the unilingual 
requires the use of 


Court of Appeal at Toronto, for example 


f 
English-language transcripts of original proceedings, and this in 
turn has influenced the language of the trial itself. Further, 

the pressures towards uniformity in a province that is officially 
and for large areas in practice unilingual have led to the use of 


the English language alone in legal forms and documents throughout 


Ontario. 


1 


The occasions on which the French language is employed are 
of two kinds. First, the occasional use of interpreters, though 
a costly and time-consuming procedure, has permitted persons with 
a poor command of English to play a fuller part in court proceeding 
This is not a case of freedom of choice of language, out rather 

of what is necessary in order that the requirements of justice be 


met. Second, the bilingualism of court officers and staff has 
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enabled some use of the two languages outside the. formal 
processes of the courtroom. While a deliberate policy of 
acquiring bilingual personnel is apparent for certain positions 
in Ottawa (such as probation officers), for the most part the 
presence of bilingual staff would seem to owe more to chance 


than to conscious decision. As a result the French-speaki 
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citizen is able to use his own language in communicating wi 
court and its staff on some occasions but not on others, depending 


upon the official with whom he has to deal. 


The structure of the legal institutions within the Quebec 
sector of the capita 1 area is the same as that for any otner part 
of the province outside Quebec City and Montreal. Some of t 
municipalities in the region have their own Municipal Court, 
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Magistrate's Court; the Social Welfare Court and the Superior 
Court of the Judicial District of Hull. Within the District there 
are local administrative tribunals, local provincial tribunal 


offices, a land registry office, and the members of the legal 
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In contrast to the situation in Carleton County, the District 


is virtually self-contained. No visiting judges come to hear 
cases, so that the only contact with more senior courts is by way 
of appeal to the Court of Queen's Bench (Appeal Side), which sits 
in Miontreal and Quebec City. -It should be noted that, unlike 


the case in Ontario, no language difficulties are involved when a 


Spee 


case is appealed in Quebec. The Judges of the Court of Queen's 
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Bench (Appeal Side) are fully bilingual and all proceedings in 


that Court -- documentation of appeals and oral arguments -- are 


5" 


in either language interchangeably. islation of transcripts 


of testimony or of decisions is necessary, nor is it done except 


to the extent that lawyers occasionally may have transcripts 


im) mo 


translated for the purpose of their own understanding 


Local Trial Courts. Four municipalities in the |} 


Hull, Aylmer, Gatineau and Pointe-Catineau 


the practice of law. The Court tries prosecutions for infractions 


of municipal by-laws and cases re 
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ieee i strete s Court was both) 2 criminal ‘anda icivil 
jurisdiction, the former corresponding roughly to the combined 

4 a lala wns f Fas Ss achans =I fi 743 aA ~ Nyy tr 
jurisdictions of the Ontario Magistratets Court and the County 


Court Judges, and the latter approximating to that of the Ontario 


& 
Division Courts. Thus, on the criminal side, the Court hears 
prosecutions under provincial and federal statutes for such 
offences as thefts, drink cing and traffic violations. The Court 
also conducts preliminary inquiries, and may try some serious 
offences if the accused so elects. Under its civil jurisdiction 
the Court hears claims in contract and delict to $50C,° municipal 


and school tax claims, church assessments, disputes between 


landlord and tenant, and so on. 


9. Under Quebec's new Code « of ey ae Procedure, which went into 
effect on September 1, 1966, Magistrate's Court was replaced 
by a Provincial Court Paredes powers to hear actions for 
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t the time of our study, the Hull District liagistratets 
Court was staffed by three judges, all of whom were of French 
mother tongue and bilingual. The staff of the Court, headed by 
the Greffier, was composed only of persons of French mother tongue, 
it is policy, however, that service be provided in English as 
Metimes French, In practice most of the business of the Court 
office is conducted in French, although English can be and is 


used to some extent. 


Criminal actions are prosecuted by a Procureur de la 
Couronne; there is no prosecuting or conducting police officer 
as in the Ottawa Magistrate's Court. In civil actions itiis 


usual for both sides to be represented by a lawyer. 


A Social Welfare Court was established quite recently for 
Hull, Labelle and Pontiac Districts, It tries prosecutions 
against juveniles (in Quebec, persons under 18 are juveniles) and 
against adults accused of offences involving juveniles. The 
Court admits juveniles to youth protection schools, determines 
adoption applications, and acts as a moderator or adviser in 


a 


family disputes, 


AS in the case of the Carleton County Juvenile and Family 
Court, this Court is intended to be more informal, more private, 
and more expeditious than the ordinary Courts. It was reported that 
representation by lawyers is less frequent than in the other Hull 
Courts. The forms used are available in either French or English, 
and are completed according to the known laneuage of the accused 


person or the parties. Proceedings very rarely involve English- 


Speaking persons. ‘Yhen the accused is unable to understand the 
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testimony given, it is informally passed on to him in his own 
language by the Judge or by the Clerk of the Court or by the 
Crown Prosecutor. perce are spoken to in either language by 
the Judge, who is fully bilingual. At the time of the study 
there were six probation officers who serve the same important 


function as in the Carleton County Juvenile and Family Court. 


All six were of French mother tongue, bilingual and Roman Catholic, 


& 


that there was no allocation of juveniles to officers according 


to language or religion. 


The Superior Court hears suits that are beyond the 
competence of the other Quebec courts of first instance. The 


Gourt. itself is.composed:of 72. justices for thé. entire provance 
is J i 


actions involving S5CO or more, and is, therefore, the equivalent 
sae b] d > 4 


criminal side, the Court, like the Ontario High Court of Justice, 
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hears certain appeals from Magistrate's Court and tries those 


; ao “a an 
Magistrate's Lourt. 


A jury trial.is available in both civil and criminal cases, 
although in practice it is only used in the latter. The 


linguistic composition of the jury (wholly French-speaking, wholl 


English-speaking, or composed equally of each) is at the discretion 
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English juries in Hull varies widely from year to year. Mixed 


s ° > 10 
juries are very rarely requested. 


Due to the importance of the matters involved and the 
technicality of the Court procedure, lawyers are almost 
invariably employed. The Superior Court staff, headed by as 
Prothonotary, included at the time of the study only persons of 


French mother tongue, although it is policy and practice to 


provide service in English. 


Language Usage. The linguistic practices of the Carleton 


7 


County, Courts, tend. to vary from, Court: to Court. In the Hull 


District, by contrast, they are in many respects uniform. This 
enables us to describe in general terms the language of forms 
and trials. 

All forms used in criminal proceedings were reported to be 


A 


available in either French or English. Formally, complainant or 
prosecutor is free to select either language for the initial 
documents -- the information, summons or warrant. However, he 
is expected to employ the language of the prospective accused. 
To some extent this criterion also applies to the summons in a 


1 


non-criminal action. The pleadings in these cases can also be in 


a 
5 
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either language, and it is pos 


ne 
=e 


e for them to vary in languag 
as between the plaintiff and defendant. In the Hull District, 
however, only a small proportion of the pleading is done in 
English. Documents relating to ‘land, etc., are accepted for 
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Hither French or English can be used in all-aspects of 
Court proceedings. In actual trials this means that witnesses 
can testify in either language, and their testimony enters the 


> 


transcript in the language in which it is given. Witnesses are 


examined and cross-examined in their own language. Oral argument 


can be in either language, as also can the Judge's comments and 


decision, 


The need for translation is met in different ways in 


different courts. When in the Social Welfare Court, translation 


becomes necessary, all requirements are met by the Court officials 


themselves. In criminal proceedings in the pase oh ratets and 


Superior Courts, if the accused is represented by a lawyer, it is 


presumed that. the lawyer is bilingual and that he will interpret 


bO his client. However, in the Superior Court, even 


if the accused is represented, nevertheless if he insists on 
translation an interpreter is provided for him and paid by the 
Court. In either the Magistrate's on Superior Courts, if the 


accused is unrepresented an interpreter may be ordered if the 
accused indicates that he cannot understand the language of the 
proceedings. This rarely happens. It is said to be a fairly 

1 , . . 4 ao 


commorr occurrence tnat an unrepresented accused in 


Court, rather than being provided with an interpreter, is given 


the gist of what witnesses have said against him by the Judge an 


is then called on to question the witnesses through the Judge by 


suggesting to the Judge the appropriate questions to be asked. 


Rie enon “two ret Rie peveet qualified gentlemen are 
rerularly employed as interpreters in all types of court 
proceedings. In Soe tae Bek the Prothonotary and in 
Mont Laurier the court reporter act as interpreters (and 
receive the fee as such in addition to their regular salari 
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tf ClVil cases, in both the Magistrate's and Superior 
Courts, the two sides are almost invariably represented by 
counsel. Then both lawyers are presumed to be bilingual, and it 
appears to be a matter of pride in lawyers of both language 
groups to be able to carry on in either language as required. 
However, it occasionally happens that a unilingual lawyer from 
outside Hull comes in to take a case and indicates formally that 
he would prefer to plead in one language only. In these rare 
instances the Court provides an interpreter and delays the steps 
in the trial to permit translation. The interpreter so provided 


) 


is obtained by the Court but his fee becomes an item which may, 

in the Judgets discretion, be allowed as a taxed’cost against the 
PPOs side. The general practice, however, is “to 
all lawyers are bilingual and to depend on their facility to 
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ensure that their clients receive an adequate understandin 


a A i Bee ee oe ee Pe ES aes at Nene er 
the proceedings and that a witness is examined in his own language 


Lawyers! oral arguments to the Court may be in either 
language and each is heard frequently. It is reported that to 
some extent English-speaking lawyers try to use French in their 
arguments because they feel that thereby they can convey their 


. 


meaning more clearly to the Court. Also, both English-speaking 


and French-speaking lawyers have been known to use their second 


language in order to enable a client to follow and appreciate 
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their argument. The position of lawyers in Hull 39 important, 
for when a person is not represented, some linguistic difficulty 
may arise. 
of the unrepresented accused in the Magistrate's and Social 

Welfare Courts might reveal some disadvantages for the unilingual 


person. However in this connection two further points should be 
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stated. First, these lower level courts deal with matters of 
lesser gravity in their potential consequences to the individual, 
and second, those persons most in need of translation facilities, 
those who speak English only, in most instances make a point of 
securing legal representation, perhaps in specific recognition of 
DnGwdneuistac factors... [hese cases, apart ,-dib- is) fair to say by 
way of conclusion that the overall impression given by the Hull 


— 
ae 


District Courts is one of general and genuine bilingualism. 


The Legal Profession in the Ontario and Quebec Sectors 


in any legal system the lawyer acts as a buffer between 


the individual and the system. In the capital area, as we saw 


. 


above, he may also be required to act, quite literally, as an 


interpreter. - Furthermore 
client demands the utmost in confidence and trust. Common 
language and, to a certain extent, cultural inheritance are no 
doubt important in this relationship, although they should not 

be over-rated. Ina large area of contact between solicitor and 
client, concerning, for example, commercial matters and real 
estate, the relationship can be and is based purely on business 
considerations. Here the client chooses his legal adviser on 

the grounds of reputation, previous references and the special- 
ization of the lawyer; a shared language and culture may be of 
lesser importance. Still, the ability of the legal profession to 
remove linguistic obstacles and explain the intricacies of a 


legal system unfamiliar to their clients is clearly a point worth 
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Ontario. A study of Wharton's Canadian 1 _Lepa al Directory 


for 1964 indicates that 2&9 members of the legal Senn are 
located within Carleton County. This figure includes both 


government and academic lawyers. Nine of the total group are 


° 


listed as qualified to practice in Quebec as well as Ontario. 


An analysis of names suggests that nearly four-fifths of the 


TD 


lawyers are of British origin. More precisely, 225 (or 77.9 pei 


. 


wigin, 36 (er 1215 per cents) te be 


TY 


cent) appear to be of British 


e) 


of French origin and 28 (or 9.7 per cent) to be of other origins. 
It is interesting to compare these figures with those for the 
ethnic origin of the general population of Carleton County in 


1961: at that time those of British, French and other orig 
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the population 
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accounted for 54.9, 26.9 
e 


respectively. 


Table 6.1 shows the structure of le 
County from the standpoint of apparent ethnic orngir of mambers 
of the legal profession. It will be seen that most lawyers, 
whatever their origin, practice in firms of two or more partners 
or associates. The largest firms, however, include very few 
persons with French names: of the 92 lawyers working in finns 
with six or more partners, only two seem to be of French origin. 
As it is generally recognized that the largest firms are best 
equipped to deal with the more important matters, the relative 
absence of French Canadians from these firms may dissuade the 


French-speaking population from seeking the more specialized 


assistance offered by them. 


12. Census of Canada, 1, 1961, Ca ‘talogue 92- 545, Bulletin 1.2-5. 
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Carleton County legal profession, 
ethnic origin and firm structure, 1964 
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rleton County 
ion 


well in English, 


+ } 


since a lawyer who spoke only French could not survive in the 


mainly English-speaking legal system of Ontario. Furthermore, 


vad 


r admission to practice in Ontario 


an essential qualification fo 


is the completion of the tea portion of the Bar Admission 


Course of the Law Society of Upper Canada. This 


Toronto in English only. 


Buevec; Wh 


58 lawyers within Pontiac and Labelle, 


Lis are “Located -in individuals 


S being qualified to 


Roughly three-qua from 


to French origin 


On 


2é andl £7 Per cent, contrast, the general population of 


Hull, Pontiae and Labelle counties was divided by ethnic origin 


in 1961 as follows: 81.3 per cent of French origin, 15.2 per cent 


1h 


of British origin and 3.5 per cent of other origins 
Table 6.2 presents an analysis of the firm structure and 
presumed ethnic origin of the legal profession in the Hull, 


Labelle and Pontiac Districts. No large firms have been 


established: practice in Hull is evidently characterized by two-man 
and individual firms. 
13. One can only make approximate inferences from the analysis 

of names and origins, and some degree of error must be assumed. 


of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-5. 
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Table 6.2 


The legal profession in Hull, Pontiac and Labelle Districts, 
ethnic origin and firm structure , 196L 
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Distribution of ‘legal — 


Firm structure Number profession by firm structure 
of firms F 
French| British |Other| === | French | British | Other 
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Individuals practicing alone eR): Se See See Lee Se 
ee GS 10 es ea ee oe Heel, |: 13 ai 1h 74 ee 
Source: name analysis of listings in.J.H. Wharton (ed.), 
Canadian Legal Directory, 1964. 
there are apparently no unilingual lawyers practising in 
e In a how [pusrcstArcre ee 
the hull area, although there is a wide range of fluency.’ It is 


said that a unilingual person of either language would have 
difficulty in surviving in practice. This would be especially 


true of a unilingual English-speaking person, despite the fact 


as 


that all non-trial work ean be done in English with no dis- 


ar +arer sar 4- “7 NY 
advantace whatever. 
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The qualifications for admission to practice in the 
Province of Quebec consist of university study and a bar 
admission examination which may be written in either French or 


English. So long as licGill's law faculty continues to grant 
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Summary and Conclusion 
From the preceding discussion we may draw out the following 
main points. They refer, of course, to the situation as it 
existed at the time of our enquiry. 
aL, In the court offices situated in the Hull PEEOrLCG 
service can be obtained in both language 
Carleton County, service is offered in English only 
by the offices of two of the four Division Courts 


end of the County Court. The remaining offices can 


give service in both English and French. 
pap In the Hull District, legal forms are available and 


+ 


documents are accepted as valid by the courts in 
C 


either languase. In Carleton County, only tnelish 


= span 434 ; ‘ a iW 7 
Ds fn the course of judicial proceedings in Hull, tha 
is in the giving of testimony by witnesses and thei 


examination and cross-examination, in the oral 

arguments of the lawyers, and in the judge's comments 

and decision, both languages can be used almost inter- 
changeably. In Carleton County, French is rarely 
employed in the courts. 

On is provided on occasion by both s 
but in neither is this done in a thorough~going or 
fully satisfactory manner. 

S. The Quebec legal system attaches greater importance 
to the language of jurors than does the Ontario one 


by permitting the determination of the linguistic 


composition of juries. 
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On both sides of the Ottawa river, the role played 


by bilingual lawyers in providing the linguistic 


link between the court and their clients is of great 
importance to the functioning of the two legal systems. 
There are lawyers of French and British origin in 
both sectors of the capital area, although in each 


case there are proportionately more lawyers than 


Thus, the question of appeal to the predominantly 
English-speaking appeal courts in Ontario has played 
a major role in requiring the use of English in the 


courts of first instance, while, in Quebec, ‘section 133 


of the B.N.A. Act has obliged both the local and the 
appeal courts to be bilingual 
In sum, there are striking differences in linguistic 
practice between the two legal systems, with the 
Quebec courts making a far more liberal provision for 
the use of both official languages than do the Ontario 


ones. 
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Appendix 6.1 


Registration of Documents in Carleton County, 


eee ee 


1. Heal Property 
Two systems of land registration are employed in the 
County of Carleton. Parts of the County are under the "Land 
Titles" system and parts under the "Registry Office" system. 
The former is administered by the staff of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario office, which includes persons capable of carryine 
Hs 


+ 


out their duties in both English and French. The "Registry 


Office system is administered in two further offices, one for 


me 2 oe eee fc aoe te > ose | 
he other for, land outside 


business in French. However, under either system, it is usual 
not the feneral public but lawyers that have to deal with an 
off their conn icati e almost im sahly 3 Mel 
ffice, and their communications are almost invariably in angit 


The forms used at present by the two systems are in 
English only. As evidence, in part, of title to particular 
parcels of land, these documents may have to be referred to by 
persons of either language in the future. However, they are 
used by Lawyers almost exclusively,:and as indicated earlier i 
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Onterio without being able to read English with some fluency. 


2. Personal Property 


1 


Tne office of the County Court, which had, at the dat 


fices employ persons who can conduct 
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ages fF 


mortgages. These documents may be in French, but the staff 
make a practice of asking for a brief written explanation in 
English of the document to be filed at the time of reg gistration. 
This facilitates the searching of title to personal property 
and transfers of registrations between counties. If it becomes 
necessary to enforce these various contracts translations nust 


be filed for the use of the court. 


The terminology of these documents is highly technical 
and is probably incomprehensible to most laymen. Even when the 
document is in the language of the person most closely affected 


(the conditional purchaser or the chattel mortgarcor) the only 
te ee J 


the document from a lawyer. 

Security on personal property involves problems similar 
to those surrounding real estate transactions. The immediate 
parties may be, for example, the conditional vendor and purchaser, 


or the chattel mortgagor and mortgagee. Nevertheless third 


parties may be seriously affected to their detriment, as when the 


ak 


conditional purchaser or:mortgagor in possession attempts to sell 
the chattel as though he had complete title to it. The second 
purchaser must be protected, as must the conditional vendor or 
mortgagee. This is the main reason for requiring re 
of the document evidencing the transaction. The protection to 
third parties may require that they have as much knowledge of 
the purport of the document as the conditional purchaser or 


mortgagor and hence their language must be considered. 
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Registration of the documents is done in the county 
where the purchaser or mortgagor resides or where the property 
is located. Hence provisions for transfer of the registration 
to other counties are essential and the language of the staff 


of the County Court office of the receiving county must also be 


taken into account. 


